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HE Government, now finding itself in the position 

predicted by Earl Winterton last summer, namely, 
at the final stages of its programme for military air- 
fields, with the roads and drainage incidental to them, 
has reached the conclusion that it is practicable to 
switch the labour and heavy plant hitherto employed 
on these works over to the preparation of sites for 
housing schemes, as having the first claim on any 
facilities of the above type. This claim is incontestable, 
and many are of the opinion that greater progress 
might have been made even in the face of the strenuous 
demands of war. 

In order to make the opening moves towards the 
next stage, the Minister of Health, on March 15, moved 
a resolution in the House in order to have the opportunity 
of defining his proposals. Mr. Willink is liked both 
personally and as a Minister, but it was unfortunate for 
him that the brief he held from the Government was 
so little related to the scope of the country’s future 
reconstruction. 

Put briefly it amounts to this: Apart from the long- 
term programme running into millions, it would be some 
time before an annual output of 300,000 houses could 
be reckoned on, and this would be an appropriate 
number for which to make preliminary preparations. 
It is found that Local Authorities are in possession of 
16,000 acres of land, and it is suggested that they should 
buy a further 14,000, which together would afford sites 
for over 300,000 houses. It is promised that the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning will prepare a 
Bill to regulate acquisitions, but apart from this the 
location and planning for housing extensions is left in 
the air, without any relationship between these and the 
anticipated comprehensive scheme for national recon- 
struction embodying a well-designed programme for 
industry, communications and the amenities. 

This attempt to push on housing without the needful 
complementary operations gives the critics their oppor- 
tunity, and Mr. Greenwood, while he did not “ want to 
mention the names Uthwatt, Scott and Barlow,” was 
struck by the futility of planning for housing while so 
much of the related policy remained unsettled. 

Mr. Molson, who followed, gave a long and carefully 
prepared review of the promises that had been made 
or implied from time to time, and which would have 
led appropriately to the present stage had they been 
implemented. For example, in the King’s speech last 
November, legislation was promised “ conferring special 
powers for the redevelopment of areas which by reason 
of enemy action, overcrowding or otherwise need to be 
replanned as a whole.” ‘ It was also stated that the 
results of the examination of the reports re the control 
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and use of the land of Great Britain would be laid 
before the House.” Time and again members of the 
Government have referred to wider powers or improved 
facilities for land acquisition, and surely it is essential 
that these should be comprised in any housing proposals. 

The tentative nature of these proposals is obvious 
in the wording of the Circular sent out to the Local 
Authorities, which says: “It is not the intention at 
the present time to sanction the purchase of the large 
areas of land required for a long-term housing pro- 
gramme.” Such purchases are to be deferred pending 
decisions on the major questions of planning. Mr. 
Molson asked, “‘ How is it possible with procedure of 
this kind for the Local Authorities to prepare any really 
adequate schemes for the rebuilding of towns, under such 
instructions, so narrow in scope and so myopic in 
vision ?”’ Point is given to Mr. Molson’s criticism by 
the hint contained in the Circular that what is done 
now must not get into the way of what they may be 
allowed to do when the Government has made up its 
mind as to its long-term policy. 

Subsequently the debate ranged more widely over 
the subject, extending to such aspects as the effects of” 
rating and the merits of nationalising the land, but in 
the main the feeling expressed was that the procedure 
adopted of putting forward tentative housing proposals: ' 
only to be valid for a term of two years was not fair 
to the Ministry of Health; was, in fact, asking it to 
act as a stopgap while the other Ministries, for Recon- 
struction, Planning, Transport and Works, are making 
up their minds as to what they ought to do and how they” 
can best manage to do it. It might be imagined that. 
our governing bodies are completely detached from all. 
the intensive study now going on throughout the country, ° 
as to the form and details of post-war reconstruction, 
and as to the various possible methods of operating, 
both as regards acquisitions and controls. - An absolutely 
perfect solution is unlikely, and it is far more important 
that decisions, even if not quite the ideal ones, should 
be reached quickly, so that we do not have to go on 
muddling and patching, through lack of such decisions, 
to find the ultimate end to be that when at last they are’ 
reached, it is too late to repair the mistakes that have 
resulted from the want of direction at the crucial: 
times. 

There yet remains a month or two during which a 
little hard thinking and consultative effort between 
the Ministries concerned might enable them to provide 
the Ministry of Health with such guidance on the 
form of its housing programme as. would enable it to~ 
make this valid first step towards comprehensive. 
reconstruction. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


fsthetics and Civil Engineering. 

Tue Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have arranged for the deliver 
of a series of six lectures dealing with 
‘*The Atsthetic Aspect of Civil Engineer- 
ing Design.”” They have been led to this 
by the feeling that there is a need to stimu- 
late within civil engineers and_ civil 
engineering students an appreciation of 
zsthetic consideration in relation to their 
work, and to afford them an opportunity 
of hearing lectures which will bring the 
esthetic values and engineering design into 
close line, in order that the work may bear 
the highest qualities of form and propor 
tion. 

The dates of the lectures (which will 
be held on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., at Great 
George-st., S.W.1) and the names of the 
lecturers are :— 

April 19: Dr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E. 


D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. April 26: Dr. Charles” 


Holden, D.Litt., F.R.I.B.A. May 30: 
Professor C. EE. Inglis, O.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E. May 10: Professor P. Aber- 
crombie, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. May 24: Mr. 
G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A. May 31: Mr. 
E. A. Wadsworth, A.R.A. 

Particulars of admission may be obtained 
upon application to the secretary. 


R.1.B.A. General Meeting. 

Tue R.I.B.A. announces that.a general 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, June 27, 
at 6 p.m., for the announcement of the 
Council Election results. This will be 
followed by an informa] meeting at which 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, Bt., K.C., 
Chairman of the War Damage Commission, 
has promised to give a talk on ‘‘ The War 
Damage Act and Architects.’ 


Training for the Building Industry. 

FurTHER steps to increase the number 
of boys in training for the building 
industry were announced last week by 
the Board of Education. The Board have 
informed Education Authorities that the 
national importance of an increased supply 
of well-qualified recruits to the building 
industry renders it necessary that the pro- 
vision of Junior Technical Schools for 
Building should be expanded as soon as 

ssible, without waiting for the reorgan- 
isation of secondary education contem- 
plated in the Education Bill. 

Authorities are asked to explore the 
possibility of establishing new schools and 
enlarging existing schools, and, wherever 
war-time difficulties of staff and accom- 
modation can be overcome, to have the 
arrangements for the new or additional 
intake ready as soon as possible this year. 
The transfer to the teaching service of 
suitable men born on or before June 22, 
1910, at present employed in the building 
and allied trades will be facilitated. Pre- 
fabricated huts will be made available. 

The age of entry to the schools is about 
13 years, and the courses are of two or 
three years’ duration. Before the war the 
annual intake was about 300 boys. This 
figure has been raised to about 4,000 by 
the efforts which Authorities have made in 
the last two years. The new target is 
16,000, which it is hoped to reach when 
the war is finished. 


Conference on War Memorials. 

Tue Council of the Royal Society of Arts 
is arranging to hold at the Society’s house 
on April 27 a one-day conference on the 
subject of war memorials. It is hoped that 
some half-dozen papers will be read, deal- 
ing with the subject from various angles, 
and in addition most of the afternoon 
session will be devoted to a general dis- 
cussion. 
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Appointment of New National Director. 

Ar the last Council meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the president reported that 
the Selection Committee had carefully 
considered the 350 applications obtained 
in response to public advertisement. They 
had, however, concluded that war-time 
conditions seriously restricted the choice 
of the Federation, inasmuch as most of 
those capable of filling such an important 
position would already be fully occupied 
in some work of National Service at which 
they would feel that they should remain 
until the end of the war. The Committee 
are nevertheless pursuing their investiga- 
tions in full appreciation of the qualities 
necessary in one responsible for guiding 
the industry in every sphere of its acti- 
vity—indusirial, economic, political, and 
educational. 


Redditch Civic Arms. 

Two emblems new to British civic 
heraldry, a salmon-fly and a needle, are 
used in the arms which have just been 
granted by the Kings-of-Arms to the Red- 
ditch U.D.C. They represent the town’s 
chief industries—fishing tackle, and needle 
and spring manufacture. Aeroplane and 
motor-car accessories, also made at Red- 
ditch, are represented symbolically by a 
swift, fastest of British birds, perched on a 
cog-wheel, emblem of mechanical trans- 
port. The arms were designed by Mr. 





A COAT OF ARMS FOR REDDITCH 
DESIGNED BY MR. C. W. SCOTT-GILES, M.A. 
(See this page) 


* Reginald Gordon Cromwell. 
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C. W. Scott-Giles, Secretary of the Insti- 
tution of Municipal and County Engineers. 

The motto accompanying the arms, 
‘* Reddite Deo,” is a play in the tradi- 
tional style on the name of the town. It 
can be translated either as ‘‘ Render to 
God”’ or as ‘“‘ Redditch for God.” The 
cross refers to the ancient Abbey of 
Bordesley, beside which Redditch grew, 
its green colour standing for the surround- 
ing forest land and the wealth of green 
spaces within the present urban district. 
The crown represents Royal associations, 
the Abbey having been founded by the 
Empress Maud in 1138, and King John 
having made Feckenham, one of his hunt- 
ing grounds, a Royal forest. The arrow 
stands for the River Arrow. 


A Memorial Hospital Fund. 

AN appeal is being made by eminent 
members of the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions for funds to found in Ethiopia a 
hospital with medical school, library, and 
ambulance services in memory of the Prin- 
cess Tsahai (daughter of the Emperor of 
Ethiopia), and as a token of good will from 
the people of Great Britain. Donations 
may be sent to the hon. treasurer, Lord 
Horder, c/o Messrs. H. Reynolds & Co., 
9, Greenhalgh-walk, N.2. 


A Gold Coast Appointment. 

Miss Berry Benson, A.R.I.B.A., at 
present on the staff of the Coventry City 
Architect (Mr. D. E. E. Gibson), has been 
appointed to the staff of the town plan- 
ning adviser (Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.) to the Resident Minister of 
the Gold Coast. 


The late Mr. R. G. Cromwell. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Mr. Crom- 
well, who was a director of Messrs. Hall 
and Co., Ltd., of Croydon, was Director of 
Roofing, Ministry of Works. He was vlso 
senior vice-president of Building Industry 
Distributors. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Houses on the “ Tarran”’ System. 

Mr. Rosert G. Tarran, of Hull, invites 
architects of British nationality to submit 
in open competition designs for four 
alternative types of dwelling-houses in the 
‘*Tarran’’ system of construction. Mr. 
T. Cecil Howitt, D.S.0., F.R.I.B.A.,- is 
the assessor. Premiums to the value of 
700 guineas’ are offered, viz., first, ‘100 
guineas; second, 50 guineas; third, 25 
guineas (for each type design). Last date 
for questions is Saturday, April 29. De- 
signs to be sent in by Saturday, June 17. 
Conditions, available March 27, may be 
obtained on application to Robert G. 
Tarran, Hull. Deposit £2 2s. (returnable). 


Competition for Working-class House. 

Tue National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council announce that an Architec- 
tural Competition for the Design of a 
Post-war Working-class House will 
shortly be promoted and conducted in 
accordance with R.I.B.A. regulations. 
Full particulars of the competition will 
be announced in due course. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, March 23, 1844. Price 3d. 


A SPECIAL er at the request of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow : Railway Com- 
pany, was held to consider the propriety 
of petitioning Parliament in favour of the 
extension of the railway from the present 
terminus to the North Bridge. ... Mr. 
Philip moved as. an amendment that unless 
the running of Sabbath trains were prohi- 
bited the company should not petition in 
favour of the bill. The amendment was 
negatived and the original motion carried. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
RURAL HOUSING 
COMPETITION 


THE ASSESSOR’S AWARD. 

THE names and addresses of the win- 
ners of the first, second and third awards 
in this competition, in which there were 
over 500 designs, are as follows :— 

lst: Mr. Percy M. Powell, L.R.I.B.A., 
15, Norfolk-avenue, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

2nd: Messrs. T. H. Tufft, L.R.1.B.A,, 
and G. M. Boon, A.R.I.B.A., Low Eaves, 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 

3rd: Messrs. T. F. Winterburn, 
A.R.I.B.A., and T. L. Viney, A.R.I.B.A., 
40, Ashley-road, Epsom, Surrey. 


Notes by the Assessor. 
Following are notes by the assessor, 


Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell, F.R.I.B.A.: 
This competition for a_ pair of 
rural workers’. cottages, which was 
opened by H.R.H. the Duchess of 


Gloucester on March 21, was initiated by 
the Women’s Institutes of Northampton- 
shire because, like many other persons, 
they were dissatisfied with all the plans 
hitherto provided by Government De- 
partments for the purpose of housing 
rural workers. The grounds of their 
objections were that the superficial floor 
areas proposed were too mean, that the 
equipment was insufficient and of too low 
a standard, and, finally, that what was 
really needed for the rural worker’s home 
was not visualised with a sufficiently 
realistic outlook. They consequently 
caused to be drawn up a list of such 
elements of the problem as in their 
judgment seemed to be essential ones, 
specified a more generous floor area to 
be worked to, outlined the size of the 
family (a man, his wife, and four child- 
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DESIGN PLACED FIRST. By Percy M. Powell, L.R.I.B.A. 


ren) to be accommodated, and left the 
rest to the good sense of the competitors. 
This course must have proved a great 
inducement to the profession to enter, 
for the response has been enormous, 
Flattering to the promoters as it un- 
doubtedly is, the scale of the entry {more 
than 500 designs) has proved peel seneah 
ingly large. The greatest difficulty has 
been encountered in finding space to 
hang so large a collection, a total of over 
1,000 drawings. Indeed, had it not been 
for the loyal co-operation of the county 
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DESIGN PLACED FIRST. By Percy M. Powell, L.R.I.B.A. 


authorities, in particular the Town 
Planning Officer, who put much of his 
time and that of his staff at the dis- 


-posal of the committee, the task might 


well have proved impossible. The exhi- 
bition is to be seen in the Art Gallery 
of Northampton, where it is confidently 
expected a very large number of persons 
will make the journey to visit it. 

The main impressions will be that an 
enormous amount of work has been put 
into the drawings. Plans and cross- 
sections were called for to half-inch 
scale, because it was felt, that on no 
smaller scale could the all-important de- 
tails of the answers to “essentials ” be 
properly shown. It was on these draw- 
ings far more than on the presentation 
of the eighth scale elevations that the 
competition was judged. Much of the 
work put into the drawings has been 
thrown away, for too many competitors 
have failed to realise how a rural worker 
lives, the severe limitations er by 
the amount of his income, and, by no 
means least, the climate he works in. 
The conservation of fuel, for example, is 
a matter of very great importance to 
him, yet it will be found that in many 
designs he is to be asked fo use one 
appliance to cook with, another to heat 
his domestic water, and a third his 
living quarters. Again, it will be found 
that a- common plan is to provide a 
living-room-kitchen which is only 
equipped with a range, and the rest of 
the work is to be done in an adjacent 
scullery. The preparation, cooking and 
washing up of a meal are not three pro- 
cesses involving the use of separate 
equipment for each. The use of the sink, 
for example, is required not only for 
washing up but during the actual cook- 
ing of the meal. This means that the 
nearer the sink is to the range the 
better. If the range therefore is placed 
in the living-room-kitchen and the sink 
in the scullery, it will involve constant 
crossing and recrossing of the room for 
the unfortunate mother. On the other 
hand, if to get over this difficulty a gas 
cooker is put in the scullery, then the 
whole family will almost certainly sit 
down to meals there to save trouble, and 
the living-room-kitchen then becomes 
what is virtually a second parlour with 
the family not availing itself to the full 
of the largest room in the house. Many 
competitors have used their sculleries to 
contain their clothes washing equipment. 
This means that on washing days the 
scullery is full of steam and very con- 
gested. Others have used a separate 
washhouse but put their bathroom in it. 
To get to the bathroom from a bedroom 
in many designs means passing through 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE RURAL HOUSING COMPETITION. DESIGN PLACED SECOND. 
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the hall, crossing the living-room, and 
then the scullery, to find yourself in a 
draughty back lobby before eventually 
reaching the bathroom in the wash- 
house. There is no inherent objection 
to a ground floor bathroom provided the 
access to it from the upstair bedrooms is 
reasonably private and draughtproof. 
This difficulty has been notably well 
overcome in one of the commended 
drawings. 

Another instance of an _ unrealistic 
outlook is the assumption that the 
average rural worker will welcome an 
almost all-glass south wall. It seems to 
be forgotten that he spends his whole 
day out cf doors at work in the fields 
and that a great many of those days are 
unpleasantly cold and wet ones, and so 
he has but little desire to live like a 
fish in a glass tank. When he returns 
to his home he wants, first, somewhere 
to put his bicycle away, then a w.c. to 
use if he wants it, after that somewhere 
to shed his rain-soaked clothes and re- 
move his dirty boots and generally clean 
himself up without disturbing his wife 
at work before entering his house proper. 
He would like to find this snug and 
warm, with a fire burning to welcome 
him, and one which he knows is also 
doing at least one other job, possibly 
two, thereby filling him with the com- 
forting feeling that he can afford it. He 
will not much mind if there is a sink in 
his view, but he will naturally prefer it 
if there is not. What he will mind is 
if the sitting space round the fire is in a 
draught or in any way uncomfortable. 
It is because Mr. Powell has grasped all 
these things so clearly and has provided 
a house which answers them all so well 
that he has won this competition. His 
building externally has not departed 
from tradition except in so far as he has 
availed himself quite properly of modern 
window design. He has chosen to pre- 
sent it in brick and tile hanging, but it 
could be equally well adapted for use in 
a stone-built county, or even carried out 
dn timber if it were wanted. The other 
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DESIGN PLACED THIRD. 


two winners have worked with a similar 
understanding of the problem, though 
their solution is not quite so perfect as 
the winner’s. The passage (leading to 


the bedrooms) on one is very tight. This 
form of meanness is a most common 
fault, particularly in the case of those 
designs which have adopted the form of 
staircase which runs straight up between 
two walls. Dimensions used are uncom- 
































fortably pinched, 2ft. 9in. brick to 
brick often being found, with a very 
steep rise of narrow treads at that. To 
add to the discomfort, abrupt right- and 
left-hand turns on reaching the ending. 
often with no light other than that ob- 
tained from a fanlight over the front 
door coming from behind anyone 
ascending the stair, lead to the bed- 
rooms. It has to be remembered that 
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large furniture at some time has to be 
mentored up these stairs, and occa- 
sionally coffins down them. If the 
straight run of stair is adopted for use 
on the score of economy in space, then 
the width between walls must a really 
eneroug one. Otherwise real discom- 
ort and a certain amount of danger are 
accompanied by an air of shoddy 
poverty. This last is instantly conveyed, 
particularly if the foot of the staircase is 
the first thing that meets the eye on 
entering the front door. 

Other examples of lack of realistic out- 
look were provided by competitors who 
sent in designs almost regardless of their 
cost. Roofs were cut up with dormers 
and gables, interiors were packed with 
unnecessarily extravagant equipment 
which no building authority would ever 
supply, and, were it so silly as to do 80, 
no rural worker would ever have the 
money to use. On the other hand, the 
black-coated worker with a rather larger 
income and a totally different form of 
life to lead, should he want a week-end 
cottage for himself, can find in this ex- 
hibition dozens of charming designs 
from which to choose. All this sounds 
as though the competition had failed in 
its purpose. Such is far from the case, 
for there are many designs which have 
failed to win a prize or to be particularly 
commended but have succeeded in sub- 
scribing something worth while in some 
detail or other, as visitors to the exhibi- 
tion will see for themselves. 


Books Received. 

British Timbers. By E. H. B. Boul- 
ton and B, Alwyn Jay. (London: A. and 
C. Black, Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Tue Misstne TECHNICIAN IN INDUSTRIAL 
Propuction. By John Gloag. (London : 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

WorkKMEN’S COMPENSATION TABLES, 2nd 
Ed. Compiled by Bertram W. Bellamy, 


F.C.I.I. (London: Butterworth and Co. 
(Falsehenh Ltd,) Price 7s. 10d. post 
ree. 
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FRONT VIEW 


ECONOMIC DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGNS BY MINISTRY OF WORKS 


Tue Ministry of Works is repairing and 
reconditioning a number of war-damaged 
buildings for occupation by the United 
States Forces as Red Cross Clubs. The 


minimum of labour and materials is used 
in this work. Plastering, for example, is 
almost completely omitted, but a pleasing 
effect is obtained by workmanship and 
Use of timber in 


distempered finishes. 
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equipment and fitments is minimised, all 
shelving and counters being supported by 
brick piers. Counter fronts are in brick- 
work, skim coated, and counter tops are 
in concrete. The drawings on this page 
illustrate the general economy standard 
imposed by the Ministry of Works when 
equipping a Red Cross Club for the 
United States Forces in Great Britain. 
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HOUSING POLICY 


DEBATE IN THE COMMONS. 


Mr. WILLINK, the Minister of Health, 
had hardly a supporter for his housing 
proposals when he explained them to 
the House of Commons. They were 
severely criticised on the grounds of in- 
adequacy, and also because they catered 
only for short-term, and not long-term, 
needs. Many Members urged that hous- 
ing should be directed exclusively by the 
Ministry of Works. 

At the outset, the Speaker ruled Mr. 
Molson’s amendment on land develop- 
ment out of order, on the ground that it 
would narrow the debate to a particular 

of the question. ; 
ie Wuise moved: That this House, 
being concerned at the hardship caused 
by the stoppage of house-building pmcen | 
the war and recognising the ng oe nee 
to provide for families without homes of 
their own, is of the opinion that all pos- 
sible steps should be taken, consistent 
with the paramount needs of the war 
effort, to enable house-building to be 
resumed at the earliest moment. 

He said that the motion was so drawn 
as to tell those who were sufferin eat 
discomfort and worse at home and those 
in the Forces and the Merchant Navy 
that the House was alive to their needs 
and anxieties, and was insistent that all 
that could be done should be done. We 
must do very much better this time than 
last. He had been very closely in touch 
with the Minister of Labour, the Minister 
of Works, and the Chairman of the War 
Damage Commission, and they had tried 
together to concentrate building labour 
on essential needs. It was — during 
this year to break the back of outstand- 
ing Tepairs to war damaged houses. 
Another step forward had been the trans- 
fer of labour from airfield construction to 
the preparation of sites for 200,000 to 
300,000 houses. The preparation of sites, 
which would begin in the early summer 
months, was quite novel; and it would 
mean a substantial advantage in getting 
a quick start on the building programme. 

Turning to what he described as the 
scope and size of the as he re- 
called that reference had been made to a 
programme of three to four million 
houses. That figure was an estimate of 
the number of houses needed over 10 to 
12 years. For immediate needs it would 
‘be reasonable to estimate a figure in the 
neighbourhood of 1,000,000. 

The housing subsidy was at present 
limited to certain classes of people. The 
new problem would be to see that 
families without homes, a category which 
would include the families of a large 
number of ex-Servicemen, would have 
houses built for them. Therefore, in the 
period immediately after the European 
war, local authorities would have to be in 
a position to meet these general needs in 
the same way as they provided for slum 
clearance and overcrowding before the 
war, and provision for an Exchequer 
subsidy for this purpose would be in- 
cluded in the proposed legislation. This 
subsidy onc g apply for perhaps two 
years or thereabouts, and in present con- 
ditions it might be preferable to postpone 
fixing the actual figure of the subsidy 
until a later date. 

The provision of 1,000,000 houses was 
roughly equal to three years’ pre-war out- 
put at the height of our building activity. 
It represented a total of 300,000 to 350,000 
houses a year at a time when the build- 
ing industry was double its present 
strength. The danger was that the in- 
dustry would be smaller. An attempt 
was to be made to increase the labour 
force to 1,250,000 men, but there would 
not be much increase between the end of 
the German war and the defeat of Japan; 
100,000 houses built or building by the 
end of the first year and 200,000 built or 
building by the end of two years—a total 

of 300,000—was as much as they would 
be able to accomplish. 


The Government: had been reviewing 
a number of ways of supplementing the 
supply. The Minister of Works had been 
most actively engaged in a number of 
experiments, including two-storey flats, 
which would be of immense advantage 
if they turned out to be an economic pro- 
position. The first of these would be 
available for inspection next month. 
The raen | of Works was converting 
an industrial hostel into temporary flats. 
The war hostel accommodation that might 
be available for this purpose might give 
accommodation for some 24,000 families. 
Referring to temporary prefabricated 
houses, he said the essential point was to 
do everything ef could to shorten the 
time of waiting. T * had been consider- 
ing what could be done, using methods 
which would not interfere with the 
supply of housing of permanent construc- 
tion. These houses would be publicly 
owned and licensed for a period. There 
must be no temporary house going on for 
25 years. They believed that there was 
more than a real possibility that a most 
substantial contribution could be made 
in this field until houses and flats could 
be provided in adequate numbers. 

Sites were equally important for both 
permanent and temporary houses. They 
were a long way towards possessing the 
land for the 300,000 houses. The local 
authorities already possessed 16,000 acres 
which was roughly enough for 200,000 
houses. There were Fm Sec for a 
further 14,000 acres which would be 
enough for 150,000 houses. It was time 
that local authorities should be asked to 
acquire land needed for their immedi- 
ate housing needs, and on March 8 he 
issued a circular to local authorities ask- 
ing them to take the necessary steps. 
As regards the detailed application of 
what was known as the 1939 ceiling, the 
principle accepted by the Government 
was that compensation in respect of the 
public acquisition of land would not ex- 
ceed sums based on the standard of pre- 
war values. To determine the best 
method by which the principle could be 
translated into legislative proposals had 
been an extremely complex task, but the 
matter had reached the stage when the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
was, at present, ~~ in drafting 
specific proposals. (Laughter.) The 
legislation which it was proposed to intro- 
duce was intended to put the planning 
authority in the position forthwith to pur- 
chase and plan the whole of the land in 
reconstruction areas, together with any 
land required for the resulting over-spill 
of population, and to apply not only to 
the purchase of land required in con- 
nection with the replanning of recon- 
struction areas, but to determine the 
maximum amount payable for land re- 
quired by public authorities for any 
public purpose. As the Bill would have 
to be considered against the wider back- 
ground of the Government’s general pro- 
posals about the future legislative basis 
of town and country planning, the 
Government would make the introduc- 
tion of the Bill the occasion for a com- 
prehensive statement of their policy in 
this field. 

Before house age ay | could begin they 
also had to settle the kind of houses to 
be built, the general standard of accom- 
modation, and the equipment to be put 
into them. He hoped, in the course of 
this summer, after consultation with his 
colleagues, to issue a manual for the 
guidance of local authorities—not to 
fetter their originality but to stimulate 
them. He had now received the report 
of Lord Dudley’s Committee on the de- 
sign of houses, and intended to publish 
it. He had recently received a valuable 
report on rural housing from a sub-com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse, and he was proposing 
also to publish that. 

In 1920, houses were costing local 
authorities £1,000 each, and between 
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April, 1920, and March, 1921, fewer than 
16,000 were built. From 1922 until the 
outbreak of the war houses built by local 
authorities averaged between’ £400 and 
£500, and the total output of local 
authorities and perrste enterprise for a 
number of years before 1939 averaged over 

(00,000. As we knew from the agricul- 
tural cottages built in the last few 
months, costs are on the 1920 level. If 
we were to be successful in our housing 
efforts the cost of building and the rents 
of the houses must be brought into rela- 
tion with the general price level. 
(Cheers.) Rents were being considered 
by a gommittee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Ridley at the present time. 

Mr. SILKIN asked how many of the 
300,000 houses referred to would be pro- 
vided by private enterprise and how many 
by local authorities ? 

Mr. WILLINK said he anticipated that 
the vast majority would necessarily be 
provided by local authorities in the extra- 
ordinary difficulties which would be met 
in the two years concerned. In conclu- 
sion, the right hon. gentleman said that 
with the other Ministers concerned he 
was working as a member of a team with 
the Minister of Reconstruction, who 
would tell them where the teamwork was 
faulty and would help them to achieve 
their goal. 


The Debate. 


Mr. GREENWOOD said the House was 
being “led up the garden,” was being 
very badly treated because the Govern- 
ment had not made up their mind on the 
major issues. It was really absurd to be 
fiddling about with 300,000 houses when 
the conditions governing the building 
and disposition of houses in the future 
were still undecided. Until the Govern- 
ment made up their mind about Uthwatt. 
Scott and Barlow they were simply beat- 
ing the air in that matter.. (C eers.) 
Was the delay in making up their mind 
because of the Prime Minister’s dislike 
in wartime of controversial discussion or 
legislation? On occasions “Wait and 
see” was sound statesmanship, but there 
were other occasions when, if they waited 
much longer, they did not see at all. He 
would rather have had a bad decision 
than no decision at all. He would not 
accept the figure of 3,000,000 or 4,000,0Uu 
houses needed in this country; by any 
reasonable standard England and Wales 
alone needed 5,500,000 new houses. Pre- 
fabrication after the end of the last war 
was a_ gloomy failure, but to-day 
standardisation and prefabrication could 
be a very substantial factor in reducing 
costs. 

Mr. Motson said they had been wait- 
ing with increasing impatience for some 
statement about housing, but the first 
time the Government put forward a 
statement of this kind it was obviously 
on a most inadequate basis. Promised 
legislation had not yet appeared, and 
nothing of real use had been done since 
1941, when the Government pledged 
themselves io a principle of planning. 
How was it possible for the local authori- 
ties to prepare any really adequate 
schemes for the rebuilding of their towns 
under the Ministry of Health circular of 
March 8, so narrow in scope and so 
myopic of vision? It told them that 
they were not to undertake the larger 
purchases, although, at the same time, 
they must bear in mind that what they 
did now must not stand in the way of 
what they might have to do later. The 
Circular of March 8 was a complete and 
absolute negation of everything in the 
way of town and country planning. 

Mr. MActaReEN also spoke. His remarks, 
with a comment, are given on page 239. 

Mr. Bossom said that every effort must 
be made to have homes available for men 
and women when they came back from 
hostilities and from the fields and fac- 
tories after the war. The temporary 
houses which he saw erected in the 
United States of America during his re- 
cent visit there with a mission to study 


building methods were quite satisfactory. © 
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They were built with great speed and 
were meeting a great need. If they could 
achieve such quick work in America, we 
could here. We must see that our houses 
were of good design and good standard. 

Mrs. Tate said that she was sure Mr. 
Willink would agree that a tremendous 
debt was owing to Lord Portal, the 
Minister of Works, whom she would like 
to see responsible for the whole of the 
housing policy. There was an appalling 
shortage of houses and accommodation, 
and in view of the difficulties there would 
be in regard to labour and materials, the 
proposed programme was a very gener- 
ous one. 

Miss Luioyp GeorGE said the local 
authorities could only make their plans 
on the old 1939 basis. What would be the 
result? They would get 100,000 houses, 
and when they wanted to build the next 
batch and wanted to buy adjoining land, 
they would find that it had gone up in 
price or that it was no longer available. 
Was the Barlow report going to be im- 
plemented? Was there to be any direc- 
tion from the Government? Unless they 
got decisions now there would be the 
same overcrowding, the same chaotic and 
unregulated industrial development 
which they had had for years in this 
country. 


The Government Reply. 


Mr. T. JOHNSTON, Secretary of State for 
Scotland (Stirling and Clackmannan, 
Lab.), said the Government had felt they 
could not afford to wait much longer in 
their initial preparations for a mass 
attack, within the limits of their powers, 
on the housing problem. They could not 
afford to wait to settle the niceties of the 
Barlow Committee and the Uthwatt re- 
port. They had pushed forward with the 
mass servicing of sites, particularly in 
the blitzed and difficult areas. They dis- 
covered there would be a labour reserve 
force, with machinery such as bulldozers, 
etc., available in the late Spring of this 
year, and they had asked that the force 
should not be allowed to be dispersed, 
but should be placed at the disposal of 
the Health Ministry for diversion to the 
local authorities so that drains, water 
supplies, sewage, roads, and so on 
should be prepared this year for what 
possibilities of construction later on 
could be secured. They were paying now 
for land substantially March, 1939, prices, 
and in some cases less. The average 
price an acre was about £200, which, at 
10 houses to the acre, gave them £20 a 
house. The current Public Works loan 
rate was 3 per cent., and a 60-year annu- 
ity of £3 16s. a year put the land charge a 
house at 15s. 2d. per annum, or 34d. a 
‘week. That was not the sort of charge he 
would permit to stand in the way of any 
large-scale housing development. 

EARL WINTERTON said that he had asked 
for the debate although he had not taken 
part in it. He wished, however, to make 
this observation: No Government will 
survive for long which comes before the 
House given by the War Cabinet and the 
Prime Minister such an inadequate policy 
as that which has been developed to-day. 
4Cheers.) 


The motion was agreed to. 


Abbey Road and National Building 
Societies. 


_ The accounts of the Abbey Road Build- 
ing Society and of the National Building 
Society for the period ended December 
31, -1943, just issued, disclose the strong 
position of the two societies, now amal- 
gamated as the Abbey National Building 
Society. The combined balance-sheet 
shows total assets at £81,810,000, with 
cash, tax reserve certificates and invest- 
ments totalling £15,400,000. The reserve 
funds and _  carry-forward stand at 
£5,921,000. The Society has intimated its 
willingness to consider mortgage appli- 
eations. 
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REALLY! MR. MACLAREN 


In the Housing Debate on March 15, 
Mr. MacLaren, the Member for Burslem, 
took the opportunity of developing his 
views on the position of architects and 
civil engineers in relation to town plan- 
ning. Mr. Bossom, who followed him, 
gently hinted that everybody would not 
agree with these views, but as an illus- 
tration of the extremes to which miscon- 
ceptions of qualification and function can 
go, it seems appropriate to reprint (from 
Hansard) the remarks in question. The 
erroneous reference to Langham-place 
brings to mind the B.B.C., and the de- 
scription, with its twists and turns, in- 
consistencies and inaccuracies, suggests a 
draft script for one of the B.B.C. humor- 
ists rather than a contribution to a serious 
debate; it is difficult to decide whether 
to regard it as comic or pathetic. 

Mr. MacLaren said: ‘‘ Town and 
country planning was put into operation. 
These Ministries are literally packed with 
architects, as if this problem was an 
architect’s problem or even a civil engi- 
neer’s problem. It is nothing of the kind. 





MEMORIAL WINDOW IN SCULPTURED GLASS. 


This window makes a new use of glass. It is cut in 

relief from one piece of thick plate, thus doing away 

with supports. It is approximately 6 ft. by 2 ft. and 

is held in a non-rusting frame. The window will be 

on view at the Building Centre, Maddox-street, for 

one week from March 27. The sculptor is MR. 
ALLAN HOWES, A.R.B.S. 
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The housing problem is an economic 
problem, and the last man on earth to 
whom I would submit an economic prob- 
lem is an architect. 

‘The ‘ Aribas’ from Langham-place 
and Associates of the Civil Engineers’ 
Institute are in every Department, in 
Works and Buildings, the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. The Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are scratching the ground 
and no seeds are coming up. That is 
to say, they had little or nothing on 
drawing-boards, and there was _ no 
chance of much work on_ buildings 
being done. The _ establishment of 
a Ministry of Works, Building and 
Planning was a virtual challenge to 
Langham-place. They forced a bridge- 
head right to the other side of the 
Thames, and when Lord Reith was on the 
top floor of the fortress they entered the 
basement and took it completely. 

‘‘ Having learned of a coming change 
which would lead to the institution of 
another Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, they were immediately on the 
alert. Here would be a place where their 
zsthetic emotions would not be disturbed 
by the laughter of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works. 
When the facts became known the 
‘ Aribas’ foregathered. Yes, there is to 
be a Town and Country Planning Minis- 
try. What happened? The ‘ Aribas’ 
made straight for St. James’s-square. In 
every Department we find an architect. 
The whole outlook, and the very fact that 
these Ministries are packed with archi- 
tects, clearly indicates that those who 
appoint them do not as yet fully under- 
stand that this is an economic problem, 
and not a problem that can be solved b 
architects, _ The assumption is that ail 
you want for the problem of rehousing 
and planning the nation is an abundant 
supply of architects, drawing-paper, ink, 
pens and brushes—— 

‘The results of these architectural 
solutions in due course are appearing in 
books and exhibitions., These worthy 
planners took their masterpieces to the 
National Gallery. They covered the floor 
of the National Gallery with the future 
planning of London. I went to see it. I 
found a number of other competitors who 
had plans which they wanted me to see. 
When I had had a look at this mass plan 
on the floor I met the promoter, and 
asked, ‘ Who did this?’ He said ‘ Me.’ 
I asked, ‘ Have you got the land yet in 
London?’ and he said, ‘ No, that is your 
job.’ But they were being paid for this 
job. It is an old idea that because you 
can draw a map or plan you are solving 
something, and the House should take 
note that these maps and plans and 
architects are costing thousands a year.” 





The late Major R. H. Tasker. 

We regret to record the death of Major 
R. H. Tasker. He was articled to his 
father, Sir Robert Tasker, M.P., who had 
succeeded to his father’s practice in 1892. 
Major Tasker became a partner in the 
firm of G. R. Tasker and Sons in 1930, 
and specialised in the quantity surveying 
branch of his firm. He was a member of 
the Council of the Institute of Registered 
Architects, a Fellow of the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors, 
and a member of the Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers. A_ keen Territorial 
officer who had served with the Artists’ 
Rifles, at the time of his death he was a 
D.C.R.E. For a period he was a member 
of the Holborn Borough Council. He was 
Hon. Surveyor to the Sir Oswald Stoll 
Foundation at Fulham. His buoyant dis- 
position will be missed by his many friends 
in the City. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we not necessaril 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will ewpress their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Claims Under War-Time Conditions. 
To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sir,—It is observed from your issue of 
March 10 that, in the opinion of ‘‘Libra,’’ 
all contractors who submit to the Minis- 
tries claims for reimbursement, on sym- 
pathetic grounds, of loss caused by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control are, by 
implication, ‘‘ disreputable”? and ‘‘dis- 
honest.’’ These claims are all ‘“‘ fictitious.’ 
The consideration of these claims b 
Government Departments is ‘‘pernicious.”’ 
One also reads into this letter that those 
who present such claims are lacking in 
integrity and professional independence. 
These are grave assertions, and it would 
seem that ‘‘ Libra’’ has the vaguest know- 
ledge of the subject on which he feels 
qualified to make sweeping generalisations. 


It would be idle to set out here all the 
headings of such claims, which, of course, 
are only too familiar to those of us who 
are closely in touch with current building 
contracts. Some of these items are for 
lost production due to employment of 
designated craftsmen, 8.R.S. men, etc., 
working in winter and weather when 
works would normally have ceased, loss of 
output owing to ‘“‘redirection’’ notices, 
etc., constant amendments of priorities 
interfering with contract programmes, 
additional clerical work due to statutory 
requirements, such as ‘‘ Holidays with 
Pay,” ‘“‘Income Tax’”’ deductions, etc., 
introduced after contract is placed. It 
would be interesting to know how con- 
tractors could allow reasonably for such 
matters in tendering. 


In pre-war practice all competent quan- 
tity surveyors endeavoured to convey to 
tenderers not only quantity and descrip- 
tion of work required under a given con- 
tract, but also the fullest possible infor- 
mation on the circumstances and condi- 
tions so that ‘‘ gambling ”’ would be at an 
absolute minimum. Claims for ex gratia 
payments were rare and more rarely up- 
held. 

Under present conditions the contractor 
does not know how much or what type 
of labour will be directed to him, whether 
priorities will or will not force him to 
work on in any weather conditions, what 
statutory orders may be enforced or intro- 
duced during progress of work, and has 
often the very sketchiest knowledge of the 
amount and type of work required. 

Would ‘“‘ Libra’’ suggest that all ‘“‘re- 
putable’’ contractors should take the most 
pessimistic view of these items and cover 
for the worst circumstances in their 
tender? Such a procedure could only have 
one of two results : (1) Greatly increased 
cost of Government building work, or, 
(2) the failure of these firms to secure any 
contracts which would mean their execu- 
tion by “‘disreputable’’ firms and the rapid 
progress towards bankruptcy of the whole 
industry. 

A few discreet inquiries might obtain 
for ‘‘ Libra”’ a list of some contractors 
who have put up ex gratia claims since 
1939 and cause him to reflect on the stand- 
ing and repute in the industry enjoyed by 
some of the firms he has sweepingly classed 
as dishonest. 

One has not observed any exceptional 
haste of the Government Departments to 

.make payments in respect of such claims 
without the most detailed investigation, 
and perhaps it would be better to leave 
the consideration of such matters to the 
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experts of the claims departments and the 
experienced and qualified representatives 
of the contractors rather than to theorists 
who indulge in wide generalisations. 

It is agreed that the frequent occurrence 
of these claims is a pity, but there are 
also certain other circumstances brought 
on by war conditions which are to be re- 
gretted. 

F.S.I. (Chartered Quantity Surveyor). 


Building Methods in U.S.A. Report. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sm,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Contrac- 
tor’s Estimating Surveyor,’ put forward 
in your last issue a novel solution of the 
contractor’s difficulties. 

Firstly, we are to eliminate the indepen- 
dent quantity surveyor, whose lack of 
practical experience and superfluity of 
judicial power has sorely tried us for so 
long. Next, we are each to set about 
taking off our own quantities, praying the 
while that none of our competitors will 
leave out more than we do and thereby 
deprive us of the job. Our fees for these 
numerous sets of quantities will be paid 
by the building owner. 

Having secured a contract we may, in 
due course, discover a few of those little 
constructional snags which the analytical 
but warped brain of the independent quan- 
tity surveyor would have brought to light 
beforehand in the bad old days. However, 
we need not worry, as any delay incurred 
will form a good basis for a claim later 
on; and fortunately the clerk of works, to 
whose presence we have not objected, will 
be there to offer his—probably superfluous 
—advice. 

Finally, we shall no doubt be asked by 
the architect to carry out some additional 
work, and for this we shall arrange a 
lump-sum price beforehand. We shall be 
quite safe in submitting a fancy quotation, 
as the architect cannot do other than 
accept it. In fact, is this not precisely 
where we ‘‘ take control of our own com- 
mercial destiny ”’? VIGILANT. 


Reclamation of Old Domestic Property. 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—A considerable time must elapse 
before the erection of houses and flats is 
even commenced. The 3,000 rural cottages 
have not been completed. There are thou- 
sands of houses and flats vacant, including 
over 4, in one area. Much publicity 
has been given to prefabricated houses. 
Why not adopt similar labour- and mate- 
rial-saving devices to recover vacant pro- 
perties without regard to reinstatement 
as formerly? 

A large number of families could thus 
be housed under conditions commensurate 
with reasonable requirements in time of 
war. They could, of course, move. into 
new houses when completed. 

Many grade 1 men and women emanated 
from properties which may not now be 
considered in conformity with present-day 
schemes, which, incidentally, exist on 
paper only. Existing properties in posi- 
tions suitable for shopping and travelling 
facilities often comprise sound fabric, 
seasoned timbers, etc. Many houses were 
rendered fit for habitation, although roofs, 
bays and all interior plaster were de- 
stroyed. Good quality felt or corrugated 
asbestos can be used for roofs, the bays 
faced with one or. other of the various 
wall-boards, and ceilings and walls rein- 
stated with plaster-board, etc. 

Release of material and men in lower 
category than grade 1 would enable the 
small builder to recommence the excellent 
work he was executing in reclamation of 
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properties which were considered, in 
many instances, to be beyond recovery. 
Maintenance men have been called up or 
transferred, and yet they are the only 
men suitable for this type of work.. The 
increase in expenditure afforded to Coun- 
cils should be extended to owners. Many 
people may be under the_impression that 
the recovery of damaged properties is 
proceeding apace, whereas the contrary is 
the case. 

For various reasons men will be released 
from the Forces during the progress of 
the war, consequently the housing short- 
age will become more acute. At the mo- 
ment it presents a serious menace to the 
health and happiness of the people. 

Sypney A. NayLor. 

London, W.1. 


Management in the Building Industry. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Mr. Munro, in his letter published 
in The Builder for March 10, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the general principles 
of management are common to all indus- 
tries. I had no intention to imply other- 
wise, and in’ my suggestion No. 
especially used the phrase ‘‘ dressed up ”’ 
for the building fraternity to counter any: 
such impression. Whilst agreeing with 
Mr. Munro that the ‘‘ veritable spate’ of 
publications that might arise out of each 
industry assuming management to be 
something special to itself would lead to 
confusion, I think a sound case can be 
made for special consideration being ex- 
tended to the building industry. 

Although in the realms of higher 
management the fundamentals are uni- 
versal, at the other end of the scale and 
in between there is a definite necessity for 
a number of books on subjects of manage- 
ment to have a background related to the 
special circumstances and technique of the 
building industry. One cannot, as Mr. 
Munro infers, say, as steel is to Sheffield, 
or cotton is to Manchester, so building is 
to any particular town or area; moreover, 
the infinite variety in size, shape, func- 
tion, location, costs, materials, time to 
produce, etc., of building products are 
such that the factory type of industry 
cannot be compared with them. 

The future importance of the building 
industry warrants the most careful 
analysis by our experts on management 
and organisation of the peculiarities of the 
industry. Many books on the subjects of 
management and organisation are bound 
up with factory type of production units 
and may indeed be quite dangerous in the 
hands of average building personnel. 

Further, I would emphasise the necessity 
of encouraging building personnel now in 
the saddle to improve their managerial 
efficiency. The majority of these’ people 
will not go to school again, nor are they 
likely to read books on management unless 
such books are attractive, reasonable in 
price and very readable. For this reason 
I suggest the word ‘‘ Building” is am 
essential part of the title of such books, 
and of course the earliest publication 
should be designed to lead the reader on 
to a desirable course of reading. I should 
like to emphasise this point by stating 
that a recent and excellent publication by 
the Institute of Administration on Fore- 
manship is not likely to benefit the build- 
ing industry in the slightest degree, but. 
a similar book, “‘ dressed up” for the 
building industry and entitled “ The 
Building Foreman : A Guide to Efficiency 
in Works Management,” or some such 
title, might have led to untold benefits, 
provided the book were inoculated with 
building ‘‘ blood.” C. G. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


DISCUSSION AT THE CHARTERED 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

A DIscUssION on Post-War Problems 
for the Quantity Surveyor was opened 
by Mr. AtrreD Harris, D.S.0., F-.S.I., 
at the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution 
on March 15. 

Mr. Harris reminded his audience 
that. the Q.8. Committee had already 
dealt with post-war prospects in a report 
entitled “The Future of the Quantity 
Surveying Profession,” published in 
November, 1942, which he commended to 
serious study. 

It appeared probable that the building 
industry, of which quantity surveyors 
were a part, would after the war be faced 
with an abundance of ‘work for some 
years to come, consisting of (1) a tre- 
mendous and urgent demand for new 
houses, flats, schools, hospitals, offices, 
shops and business premises of all 
kinds; (2) a pressing need to repair 
existing premises and improve them to 
a standard in line with modern thought 
and requirements; and (3) other types 
of building enterprise. 

To cope with those demands the in- 
dustry would almost certainly find itself 
short of craftsmen and skilled techni- 
cians for some time. What part was 
there for the quantity surveyor to play? 
What functions and services could he 
perform which could equally well be 
done by somebody else? 

Broadly, it might be reasonable to 
assert that the quantity surveyor’s ser- 
vices had grown with the competitive 
system and also the increasing com- 
plexity of building construction and 
engineering services and the contracts 
administration, and increased the wis- 
dom of “ sitting down first and counting 
the cost,” which was insisted on by 
every prudent man before embarking on 
any building o: engineering proposition. 
Between the great wars and during this 
war the duties and responsibilities of 
the quantity surveyor had _ increased 
greatly, and the whole position might 
now be summarised as follows: The bill 
of quantities should set out in detail 
every obligation and service which would 
be required of the contractor, to which a 
cost, however small, might be assigned, 
and the number and quality of units of 
each’ class of work, and would state the 
general conditions and method under 
which the work would be executed. That 
was often as important as the quantities 
themselves. Hach contractor was pro- 
vided with this document, the only one 
necessary for the preparation of his 
tender, assuring competition by each 
competitor being on the same basis. 

The document, when priced, became, 
after acceptance of the tender, a con- 
tract document and served as a schedule 
on which all deviations from the con- 
tract were valued. 

“The value of such a document as a 
means of avoiding disputes as to what 
is or is not included in the contract is 
obvious,” declared Mr. Harris, ‘‘ when 
compared with an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of drawings and specification by 
the architect if in conflict with the con- 
tractor.” i 

Generally speaking, the building in- 
dustry before the war was_ well-con- 
ducted and efficient, but there were cer- 
tain grievances on the part of the con- 
tractors and sometimes perhaps a lack 
of good organisation all round. For in- 
stance, contractors would complain that 
there was ‘excessive and unregulated 
competition.” Speaking generally, there 
was justice in that complaint, and 
although it lay most heavily against the 
door of public authorities, the point did 
arise occasionally with private clients. 
This subject was dealt with in the 
“Puture of the Profession Report,” the 
relevant paragraph from that report 
reading: “We are very strongly of 
opinion that if the system of comvetitive 


tendering is to survive it is essential that 
such tendering be on a fai? basis and 
among contractors of equal standing and 
suitability for the proposed work,” and, 
further, ‘ruthless competition is just 
as harmful to the building industry as 
ruthlessness in other fields.” 

If lists of tenderers were to be of a 
character to comply with this sugges- 
tion, the contractors should avoid any 
organisation having for its object the 
fixing—other than by fair competition— 
of what such an organisation might deem 
to be a fair price for the work. 

A further complaint frequently urged 
by contractors was that an excessive 
value of work was designed and carried 
out by nominated sub-contractors, and 
the assertion had been made that that 
proportion might be as high as 75 per 
cent. of the total value of the work. It 
was further stated that such work was 
not competed for, that salesmanship 
rather than workmanship played a great 
part in the allocation of such sub-con- 
tracts, and there was to be inferred per- 
haps a suggestion that the quantity sur- 
veyor was not functioning with respect 
to that portion of the work. 

If all those complaints were true they 
would be serious. He would give typical 
examples from the cost records of his 
own firm covering different types of work 
over the 10 years prior to the war :— 


q) (2) (3) 
Proportion of Proportion of 
total estimate specialist 

Type of dealt with by items as 
Building nominated Column 2 sub- 
sub- jected to 
contractors normal 
competition 
oe of 
. " ro) 70 
Senior Mixed 
School ses 24.90 100 
A large coun- 
try house ... 19.61 50 
London Show 
Rooms and 
Offices 54.00 66 
Provincial 
Store and 
Offices ‘ 41.00 75 
Riverside 
Warehouse... 28.00 45 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, March 28. 


Hovustna Centre. Mr. R. 8. F. Simson .on 
“Work of Haywards Heath Housing Society.” 
13, Suffolk-street, 8S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch 
at. 12.45 pn. 

Roya Sanitary Institute. Mr. A. Longworth 
on “ Rational Design of House Plumbing.” 90, 
Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOLITION CONTRACTORS. 
Luncheon. Holborn Restaurant, W.C.1. 1 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 29. 


Institute oF ReGisterep Arcuitects. Annual 
General Meeting. 29, Lincoln’s. Inn Fields, 
W.C.2. 5 p.m. 


Lonpon Rotary, Civs. Mr. Ih St. G. 
Wilkinson, P.Inst.M.&Cy.E., on “ Planning of 
the People, by the. People, for the People.” 
Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 12.45 p.m. 

Thursday, March 30. 

Town and Country PLANNING Association. Earl 
de la Warr on “ National Planning bie. in 
Relation to Agriculture.” 1, Grosvenor-place, 
S.W.1. 1.15 (buffet lunch at 12.45 a. 

AUCTIONEERS’ AND Estate Acents’ Instirute. Mr. 
Arthur Hollis delivers Presidential Address. 29, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 3 p.m, 


Friday, March 31. 


Institution or SAniTARY EnGinegers. Mr. G. E. 
Walker on “‘ Law eh to the Pollution of 
Rivers and Streams.” ‘axton Hall, §8.W.1. 


2.30 p.m. 
Saturday, April 1. 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Conference at Library Hall. Edwards-lane, 
Stoke Newington, N.16. Speaker: Mr. R. L. 
Reiss. 3.30 p.m. 

EcciesrococicaL Socrery. Mr. Harry Redfern 
on “Recollections of William Butterfield and 
Henry Woodyer.” St. Martin’s School of Art, 
Charing Cross-road, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. 

Institute oF Quantity Surveyors. Mr. W. T. 
“Powers and Obligations of the 


Creswell on 
Grand Hotel. Broad-st., 


uantity Surveyor.” 
ristol, 3 p.m. 


It would therefore appear, if that ex- 
perience was any guide, that the com- 
plaint had been exaggerated. 


Co-operation with the Architect. 

One of the first essentials was that the 
quantity surveyor should collaborate 
fully and continuously with the archi- 
tect or engineer. Clearly the quantity 
surveyor could not begin to Fihetion 
until he was called in, and that should 
be done at the earliest possible time— 
certainly no estimate should be made u 
without him, not even the very roug 
estimate sometimes prepared from sketch 
plans; consultations between the archi- 
tect and quantity surveyor at that stage 
would often save much time and work 
later on. A quantity surveyor should re- 
gard himself not only as an independent 
professional man, but as one of a team 
of professional men acting in concert 
for the benefit of the project as a whole. 

One point on which it was rhaps 
necessary to dwell was the subject of 
time allowed. for the preparation of 
bills of quantities. Experience showed 
more often than not that there was a 
strong tendency on the part of the client 
to hurry those operations, and that was 
quite understandable when one remem- 
bered that in most cases there was a 
sound reason in the client’s mind for 
doing so. 

He sensed here (said Mr. Harris) a 
tendency to place urgent work with firms 
having large qualified staffs rather than 
with the practitioner who had a staff of 
3 or 4 assistants, because the larger 
staff could be more readily concentrated 
on the urgent task, and although: he 
thought there would always be plenty 
of work for the practitioner with the 
smaller staffs, he doubted if it would be 
as continuous with him as with the 
larger firm. An alternative arrangement 
was for those with smaller staffs to have 
some form of voluntary co-operation 
either among themselves or with firms 
having larger staffs, so that in periods 
of. stress they might turn to some col- 
league who was not.so hard pressed, 

“‘ There is one phase of our relationship 
where co-operation between architects, 
engineers and quantity surveyors has 
been notably lacking—the compilation of 
Forms of Contract. There is no doubt 
that out of their experience quantity 
surveyors would have very useful com- 
ments and contributions to make to 
assist architects and contractors in com- 
piling a sound and fair Form of Contract 
avoiding clauses which are inequitable 
and unenforceable.” He. believed experi- 
enced quantity surveyors had a contribu- 
tion to offer there for the general good 
of the industry as a whole. 


Co-operation with the Civil Engineer. 

All that he had said as to the relations 
between the architect and quantity 
surveyor could be said similarly as be- 


tween the civil engineer and -ithe 
quantity surveyor. There was a _ tre- 
mendous field for the independent 


quantity surveyor in connection with the 
civii engineering post-war programme 
where the quantity surveyor had not usu- 
aliy been employed as an independent 
practitioner. From the quantity sur- 
veyor’s point of view there were perhaps 
simpler problems in civil engineering 
than in building, but many structures 
erected and works carried out by civil 
engineers ‘were just as complicated as 
building works, and called for just as 
careful and precise presentation. 

The question of the employment of 
quantity surveyors in connection with 
cottage housing schemes was.one of first 
importance both in the general interests: 
of the profession and its usefulness for 
the public advantage. Such employment 
had not been usual in England and 
Wales for the past twenty years as the 
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Ministry of Health, largely on the find- 
ings of the-1921 Departmental Committee, 
became convinced that the provision of 
bills of quantities prepared on the 
Standard) Method of Measurement. in- 
creased the cost of the work. He believed 
there was an opportunity to reverse this 
decision. for the post-war area, at least 
on trial for a period, and once again 
obtain employment in this connection, so 
important to them in view of the promin- 
‘ence, the housing programme was sure to 
occupy. But ayantsy surveyors would 
only recover and retain their place in the 
housing programme if they recognised 
the fact that, between wars, tenders were 
obtained for cottage housing schemes at 
a lower price without quantities than 
with quantities. It was not unreasonable to 
suggest that abridged modes of measure- 
ment might suit the costing of, say, 
the £700 house, whilst the fuller mode 
would be more applicable to the £7,000 
house, inasmuch as in the smaller pro- 
perty, particularly when repetitive in 
character, many items of works and 
labours bore a fairly constant proportion 
to the bulk items of concreting, brick- 
work, timber in carpentry and joinery, 
plastering, plumbing, and so on, and 
could be costed with them with reason- 
able accuracy, and, indeed, any abridg- 
ment of the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment presumed this. 


Unnecessarily Detailed Bills. 

The criticism was often met that bills 
of quantities were unnecessarily lengthy 
and detailed. There was no doubt that 
the Standard Method of Measurement 
was a scientific result of many years’ ex- 
perience of costing and measuring, and 
had been devised by experienced 
quantity surveyors and contractors. “It 
is possible that the introduction of this 
method has led to more detailed bills,’’ 
said Mr. Harris, ‘“ but it can be safely 
claimed that it has also resulted in re- 
moving misapprehensioninthe estimator’s 
mind when pricing, and has left less 
room for disputes, and consequently 
greatly facilitated settlement of accounts 
at the end of the job.” 

One must assume that the criticism was 
intended to assist in the compilation of 
a bill which should achieve all its best 
objects and yet be more speedily pre- 
pared and ready for tendering and be 
capable of pricing in the minimum of 
time. One suggestion was that when 
time did not permit the preparation of 
full quantities or that all the necessary 
information was not available, quantities 
be prepared in the normal way for, say, 
90 per cent. of the work, and such items 
as cutting away and making good and 
works of attendance on specialists be 
dealt with in a new way. ; 

For those works it was suggested there 
should be prepared a priced schedule of 
such items on which the contractor 
would tender by a percentage up or down 
for this class of work, thus doing away 
with a great deal of preliminary work of 
a character which could rarely be 
assessed with accuracy at the commence- 
ment of a job, and yet having an instru- 
ment available which should give a 
settlement on competitive terms. It 
would be necessary, he thought, for the 

uantity surveyor to assess the value of 
that work and include it in his bill as 
& provisional sum to be adjusted later 
by measurement and priced at the 
schedule rates as the  contractor’s 
tender. 

On the question of recruitment for the 
quantity surveying profession, Mr. Harris 
observed that if housing did form a large 
part of the post-war work and quantity 
surveyors were not employed thereon, 
the available amount. of work for 
quantity surveyors on _ the restricted 
quantity of other contracts of lower 
priority would not justify any addition 
whatever to the ranks of the profession. 

As to the number of the professional 
quantity surveyors of 5 years’ experience 
and over, an investigation had been made 
and it indicated that there were: 
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Chartered Quantity Surveyors (of 
whom ~780 are principals and 


partners) 1,440 

Probationers and Students of the 
Institution (estimated) 400 
1,840 


Persons not associated with the 
Institution (including 108 
principals and partners) 830 


Total 2,670 


“Whether or no we have plenty of 
work and a sufficiency of staff after the 
war,” added the speaker, “it will be 
necessary to consider every means of 
arriving at the required result with the 
expenditure of the minimum number of 
‘man-hours.’ I sometimes wonder if the 
traditional method of setting down 
dimensions by the taker-off cannot be 
done in a manner which will cut out 
or reduce the labour of abstracting in 
some sections at least. Another possible 
help would be the use of the decimal 
system for pricing, but I realise that 
in offices which are now mechanised this 
suggestion might not result in such a 
great saving as in those offices which 
have not yet gone over to such aids. 
Again, some _ traditional units of 
measurement such as the rod of 2723 ft. 
super, of reduced brickwork are, to my 
mind, unnecessarily cumbersome.” 

On the subject of staffs, the speaker 
said he would like to deal with the ques- 
tion of overtime. It had long been the 
habit of this ofession to work early 
and late, and having spent his life 
doing it he could still feel there was 
no harm in a long day. But for the pupil 
or student that should not apply, as he 
must have facilities for study apart from 
the opportunities in the office, and he 
had come to the conclusion that con- 
tinuous overtime for assistants benefited 
nobody. He would add a word on pupil- 
age. The Quantity Surveyors’ Committee 
recently gave a great deal of attention 
to that subject. Speaking generally, they 
did not favour the payment of pre- 
miums; they recognised the junior 
assistant as well as the articled pupil, 
and the latter should be paid and given 
opportunities for the study of his pro- 
fession. A_ trial perio before a 
pupilage agreement was entered into was 
very strongly recommended as being in 
the interests of both parties. 


Discussion. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett said there had been 
a proposal from the United States that 
we should abandon quantity surveying 
for tendering, but the underlying matter 
prompting that proposal over here was 
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the fact that some building contractors 
maintained that there was a difference 
between their method of costing and 
those of the quantity surveyor when pro- 
ducing. bills of, quantities... It .was an 
anomaly of many peace-time contracts 
that possibly half the contract was in 
the form of p.c. items, and the other 
part of the bill carried out with detailed 
measurement; and post-war investigation 
should start with an inquiry into this 
aspect of compiling costs. Before the 
quantity surveyor operated, architect 
and consulting engineer could at the 
most produce drawings and specifica- 
tions permitting a better representation 
of the work in the bills of quantities 
submitted for tendering; but there was a 
duty on the part of the quantity sur- 
veyor, who in too many cases ae 
lightly over the difficulties of producing 
a specialised” bill because he did not 
take sufficient trouble to master its tech- 
nicalities; and if the specialised bill was 
produced at all it might be by the 
specialist contractor or consulting engi- 
neer. Another matter was that the 
Standard Method of Measurement needed 
revision in connection with the cost of 
the actual work by the contractor. Cost- 
ing in the building industry lagged far 
behind the costing of motor-cars, aero- 
planes, and almost any industry operated 
in a factory, and there were many 
reasons for this. .One was that the pro- 
duction of the final building did not 
follow a universally similar pathway. 
There were many difficulties inherenf{ in 
the work which builders had been apt 
to accept as insurmountable, so that they 
finished with no real standard of cost in 
the industry. Often cost was simply the 
average of a number of tenders, and 
builders tendering might have widely 
differing views of items, although they 
arrived in total amount at approximately 
the same figures. The present time was 
one for various organisations to meet 
together and endeavour to formulate a 
basic system of costing simple enough to 
be operated by normal firms of builders 
and normal firms of quantity surveyors. 
If quantity surveyors carried out this 
analysis we should get some measure of 
economy in the post-war world. The in- 
formation should be passed on to the 
architect, and he, with his quantity sur- 
veyor, when working out sketch plans 
and, still more, working drawings, should 
be familiar with the relative costs of 
steel frame and reinforced concrete, steel 
and wood windows, flat and pitched 
roofs, and so on. When the architect 
approached his design he should be con- 
scious of the effect on the cost of, his 
building. In this connection quantity 
surveyors had an important work to do, 
in which building contractors should 
join to a much greater extent than they 
did at present. 

Mr. T. Ceci. Howitt, speaking as a 
provincial architect, said he devoted a 
section of his office to quantity survey- 
ing, but most of such work in his office 
was carried out by an independent quan- 
tity surveyor. The advice given by Mr. 
Harris was constructive and logical. It 
was difficult to get real facts from clients; 
the quantity surveyor had usually to do 
most of the detailing, and pretty well 
write the specification; but ways and 
means must be found of getting over such 
difficulties. The final account should be 
prepared by a quantity surveyor, pro- 
perly measured and priced at competitive 
rates. The job should be measured at 
an early stage if the information was 
available, but if not he (the speaker) did 
not want an attempt at a bill which was 
not correct. There should be some 
method of making a provisional bill so 
that at the end of the job the quantity 
surveyor could do his work properly, 
pricing at basic rates tendered for and 
getting a fair price at the end. Another 
matter was with regard to ordinary in- 
dustrial housing—referring to the super- 
structure from the dampcourse upwards. 
No one wanted to make a bill of quanti- 
ties for a house of £600, but when the 
house was to be repeated ten, a hundred 
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or a thousand times the situation was 
different. Between the two wars he had 
dealt with a number of local authorities, 
and well over 80 per cent. of these ten- 
dered for their houses on specifications 
and drawings. It was always contended 
that the bill of quantities inflated the 
cost of these small houses, but the only 
reason it did so was because there were 
so few people in the country capable of 
accurately pricing a bill of quantities for 
a small house to be repeated in great 
numbers, The amount of repetition on a 
housing estate and the competition organ- 
ised between working groups gave such 
astonishing figures of production that the 
basic price of quantity items yaried every 
10 to 14 days, always getting lower and 
lower. It would Ye a most elaborate 
costing system that would keep pace with 
this; the only hope was an abridged bill 
of quantities on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Harris, simple in arrangement so as 
to allow costing and check systems to 
function. 

Mr. G. L. Groves (Institution of Civil 
Engineers) said Mr. Harris suggested the 
employment of the quantity surveyor in 
connection with civil engineering work, 
but civil engineers were quite capable of 
handling all that was required in con- 
nection with the preparation, control and 
final settlement of civil engineering con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Lesiiz WaLLIs (National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, Presi- 
dent of the Building Industries National 
Council) said one of the things that had 
brought about the suggestion that the 
American system might be considered 
here was the fact that in the majority of 
ceases there was quite a large variation 
account. Builders should insist’ on 
having sufficient time and information 
before going out to tender. He did a 
certain amount of building on his own 
account, employing an architect and a 
quantity surveyor, and his men did not 
lay a brick until every detail was in his 
hands. Given everything before he 
started, the builder would pick up the 
extra fortnight or month because every- 
thing was known beforehand, instead of 
his having to wonder what he would do 
here or there. Ih America they seemed 
to have some power over their client 
and insisted on knowing what they were 
going to do before they started. Another 
pear was that he did not think there 
could be a really genuine quantity sur- 
veyor attached to an architect’s office. 
The quantity surveyor ought to be an 
entirely independent man with no con- 
cern either with architect or builder, who 
saw that the architect’s designs were 
carried out when it came to measure- 
ment and variation, and that the builder 
was paid for any work he was entitled 
to be paid for. It was only a half-truth 
to say that tenders based on bills of 

uantities were generally higher than 
those where there was no such docu- 
ment; the thing that mattered was the 
final account, and it was always true to 
say that the final account of a job with- 
out quantities was higher than for one 
tendered on quantities. 

Mr. Luxe Fawcett (N.F.B.T.O.) said 
a monumental work had been done for 
the peeaiggy | industry when a schedule 
had been drafted by surveyors, allied 
professions and building contractors. 
Then for the first time the trade unions 
became acquainted with what the 
‘‘ gaffer’? got, and were able to look at 
the position from a more practical point 
of view. If a gamble took place with 
regard ta a contract and the work was 
not properly priced the operatives were 
the first to suffer; they were flogged to 
make the results come round. 

Mr. OSWALD HEALING said an outstand- 
ing feature of the paper was its sugges- 
tiveness and direction to practical prob- 
lems coming up for decision immediately 
after the war. There was a feeling that 
perhaps the position of the surveyor in 
the post-war world would be adversely 
affected because of alterations in the 
building industry which were likely to 
be perpetuated in the post-war period; 
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but he was convinced there would he 
more call then for the services of the 
surveyor than, there had been in the 
past; and the reason for this opinion was 
in the profession itself. Development 
went on from generation to generation. 
They could claim in the surveyor’s pro- 
fession never to have been static. Thus, 
at the outbreak of War most quantity 
surveyors hades been engaged in the pre- 
paration of quantities for peace-time 
structures, but when there came the call 
for urgent building in a direction quite 
remote from the class of work they had 
been accustomed to they had got down 
to the task with credit to themselves and 
a resultant success in support of the 
building industry. On that occasion 
quantity surveyors had _ reconstituted 
their profession, directing it into chan- 
nels to which previously it had been 
quite unaceustomed, and he regarded 
this fact as proof that they would ad- 
dress themselves to post-war problems 
with that resiliency and adaptability 
they had evidenced in war-time condi- 
tions. 

Mr. G. J. RiMMeER said he came into 
the building industry from time to time 
and tried to find out what these matters 
really meant in values for the com- 
munity. He observed, for example, that 
in order to establish a bill of quantities 
for a pair of cottages in Scotland, there 
were 666 items. But in England there 
were only 425, and some builders told 
him they found 220 sufficient. He would 
draw these facts to the attention of sur- 
veyors and others when considering the 
problems Mr. Harris had introduced. He 
also observed that where there was not 
that preparation of detail, the importance 
of which he had stressed, the bill of 
quantities often contained up to 40 per 
cent. of provisional items. It seemed to 
him that if these were truly provisional 
something might be done to provide a 
standard bill to function as a time stan- 
dard in post-war years to deal with what 
was truly provisional, instead of having 
an ad hoc bill for each particular job. 
Mr. Harris had properly stressed the im- 
portanee of the independent quantity 
surveyor when difficulties arose, when 
things had gone wrong, variations had 
been made, or circumstances were quite 
different from those contemplated in the 
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contract. -Then an adjustment, had to be 
made to fit the particular circumstances, 
and he (the speaker) had found many 
times that the client he was advising, by 
calling in the independent quantity sur- 
veyor, prevented a dispute which wou!d 
have cost him a lot of money. 

Mr. FE. C. Harris said one salient 
feature of the Standard Method of 
Measurement was that it was the pro- 
duct of a joint body. On one side of the 
table were contractors’ or builders’ repre- 
sentatives appointed by their official 
body, and on the other side surveyors 
appointed from the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution. The document produced 
had been amended and revised, and 
when the time came further amendment 
and revision would be earried out. 

Mr. G. H. WaGnHorn said various 
Government Departments had their own 
methods of dealing with building work. 
Could something be done by that Insti- 
tution whereby a more uniform. proce- 
dure could be adopted by those Depart- 
ments to the benefit of the industry as a 
whole? 

Mr. H. W. Lancpon said Mr. Harris 
had suggested in his paper that the 
larger firms of quantity surveyors should 
co-operate with the smaller ones, He 
(the speaker) and other members of the 
committee were anxious that quantity 
surveyors should do much more to assist 
one another in the future than they had 
done in the past. The committee be- 
lieved the Institution should help every 
surveyor in every part of the country, 
and the smallest man most of all; and 
they invited suggestions from members 
as to how that result could be best 
achieved. 

THE CHATRMAN said that one of the 
greatest points about their profession 
was that the quantity surveyor had 
never forced himself where he was not 
wanted. He had gradually developed, 
evolved and come into his own—so far 
as he had done that—from the desire of 
the architect and contractor. Imme- 
diately after the war there would be a 
lot of urgent work. This should be a 
time of preparation, and quantity sur- 
veyors pleaded to be given the oppor- 
tunity to make that preparation. They 
wished to get from the Government the 
help that was necessary to prepare par- 
ticulars in advance. 

Mr. Harris briefly replied to a few 
points in the discussion. 


REBUILDING IN BRICK 


‘**ReBuItD Britain In Brick’ is the 
title of a 24-page brochure just issued.* 
Its purpose is to show something of the 
finy brickwork architecture carried out in 
this country mainly in the years imme- 
diately before the war, and to indicate the 
wide possibilities for the use of brick in 
post-war rebuilding. The brochure is 
divided into five sections: (1) Municipal 
buildings; (2) Places of Worship; (3) Flats 
and the Housing Problem; (4) Modern 
Industrial Brickwork; and (5) Domestic 
Architecture, each having a readable article 
by a writer signing himself ‘‘ F.R.1.B.A.,” 
accompanied by appropriate illustrations, 
chiefly photographs. The work of many 
accomplished architects is illustrated, in- 
cluding Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Percy 
Thomas and Ernest Prestwich, C. Cowles- 
Voysey, Robert Atkinson, James and 
Pierce, C. F. W. Dening, N. F. Cache- 
maille-Day, Francis X. Velarde, E. Bower 
Norris, Gordon Jeeves, Louis de Soissons 
and G. Grey Wornum, and many others. 
Brick is a well-tried indigenous, material 
capable of the most beautiful effects, and 
it can be produced in quantities sufficient 
to satisfy almost any demand. It should 
have no difficulty in holding its own in 
the post-war world. Its multitudinous 
applications are well shown in this admir- 
ably produced brochure. 


* From 4, Vernon-place, London, W.C.1. 
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. TRADITIONAL OR 
PREFABRICATED HOUSES? 
A SCOTTISH VIEWPOINT. 


In opening an exhibition of Swedish 
factory-made timber houses at the Scottish 
ta es Poh Glasgow, last week, Mr. 
J. BR. McKay, P.R.LA.S., F.R.I.B.A., 
touched upon several aspects of the post- 
war housing problem. 


We hear on all sides [he said] that to 
erect houses in the traditional style can- 
not be contemplated as a first necessity, 
and some new alternative building method, 
or new materials, must be adopted. Much 
is being done to standardise various items 
throughout the house, and much is being 
said about the prefabrication of the whole 
house as a unit. Unless these methods 
can sustain the absorption of trainee 
labour, and trainee labour which will give 
qualitative building as well as rapid con- 
struction, nothing will be attained by 
departing from the well-tried traditional 
methods. 


Whatever may be contemplated as the 
‘“temporary house,” as it is called, the 
high standard of hygienic and sanitary 
necessities must be fulfilled, and while 
these immediate post-war houses may not 
have all the attractiveness which con- 
tributes to the amenities of siting, will 
that factor matter so much if these houses 
are erected to last for a short period only 
and if they provide the much-needed 
shelter which is required for the rising 
generation? Need they do more? 

Perhaps we may look forward to flexi- 
bility in the temporary dwellings which 
it is proposed to erect. The foundations, 
and many of the standardised finishings, 
may ultimately be incorporated in the 
erection of the long date and esthetically 
proportioned houses. Shelter, and the 
facilities for a high standard of living for 
our peopie are the first essentials that 
must be attained. 

I have had the privilege of examining 
many proposals for new types of con- 
struction and new forms of materials, but 
in none of these have I found any revo- 
lutionary saving in time of erection, or 
the promise of a sounder job than was 
obtained by traditional building. I do not 
view with hope or promise the prospect of 
much of this work being done. by huge 
building firms. I have a deeply formed 
belief that if the smaller building firms— 
who are first of all builders and not finan- 
ciers—are provided with or given the 
opportunity of obtaining the necessary 
machinery and tools—private enterprise in 
building will do much to producc the 
results we hope for. 

I also see hope for speed of erection 
in the standardisation of doors, windows, 
baths, plumbers’ work, fireplaces, cup- 
boards, etc., as the production of these 
can be universal, but I am somewhat 
doubtful of the values of a complete pre- 
fabricated house. As I view prefabrica- 
tion, it is something that is erected on 
jigs, all to the same pattern, and unless 
these jigs turn out certain enormous quan- 
tities, there is no saving in cost. Conse- 
quently, the production of these prefabri- 
cated houses will be confined to one manu- 
facturing area, and distributed for erec- 
tion to the various housing sites. 


Therefore I feel that the universal pro- 
duction of standardised fittings combined 
with the constructional parts formed on 
the site will make for better houses and 
more equal distribution of labour and a 
faster erection of houses. If this prob- 


lem is left -to real builders I think the 
best and quickest results will be obtained. 
I should like to see the builders adopt 
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in their Federation a policy setting a 
standard below which their work must not 
fall, thereby guaranteeing to the public a 
class of work which can never be called a 
ramp. 

From the photographs which you will 
see to-day on these walls you will readily 
concede that timber possesses great esthe- 
tic values and none more than when the 
building is designed by an architect. In 
Sweden they have consistently conceded 
to the architect his high place in the 
solution ‘of good planning, good design 
and cheerful esthetics, and if the same 
policy could be accorded to my profession 

say that the results would be the same 
—provided you obtain an architect worthy 
of the name. 

I like the idea of the central heating 
apparatus in the basement, and it will be 
a blessing to all housing schemes if this 
can be developed—not as an individual 
item but as a communal item, and it 
should be combined with the communal 
supply of hot water. . 


LONDON BUILDERS’ 


HOLIDAYS 


CHANGED ARRANGEMENTS. 


THe London Regional Committee oi 
the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry, on representations 
from the Government, has reconsidered 
the whole question of holidays in the 
London area, and decisions have been 
taken designed to avoid having more 
than a certain proportion of men in the 
building industry on holiday at the.same 
time in case of serious air raids. 

To meet the new situation, the follow- 
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ing clause is to be inserted in the Lon- 
don Working Rule Agreement :— 

‘*That the week’s holiday to which 
each workman is entitled under the 
holidays with pay scheme be taken in 
1944 by arrangement with the employer 
concerned in the period commencing 
July 10 and ending on August 19. No 
employer shall allow more than 25 per 
cent. of his employees to take 
their holidays at the same time.” 

In view of the week’s holiday with pay 
which operatives in the building indus- 
try are to receive this year, the Com- 
mittee has also passed the following re- 
solution :— 

“‘ Having given due regard to all the 
circumstances concerning the building 
industry in relation to the national in- 
terest, this London Regional Joint- 
Committee decides that shops and jobs 
be not closed in 1944 on the Saturdays 
preceding Easter Monday, Whit Mon- 
day and the August Bank Holiday.” 


CHEAPENING PRODUCTION 


MR. H. C. HARLAND ON BUILDING 
INDUSTRY’S HANDICAPS. 


How to cheapen building costs after 
the war was discussed by Mr. H. C. 
HaRtanD, President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, when he spoke on 
‘“‘ Reconstruction”’ at the Association’s 
Southern Area in Croydon last week. 

The building industry, he said, would 
no doubt be blamed for gs wen | the 
great curve in upward costs. Actually, it 
was not responsible. The increased costs 
of production which had run riot during: 
the war were due, as they were in pro- 
cess of proving, to the Essential Work 
Order, and all that had followed in its 
train—excessive bonusing, subsistence 
allowances, travelling time, ‘‘ free ’’ travel 
to, work, and all the rest of it, and to the 
excessive rise in cost of materials which 
had been allowed to go on unchecked by 
the Government. Builders had been doing 
work at fractional percentages of profit, 
often at cost and sometimes at a loss. 
Bitter experience had taught them greater 
efficiency till, as a result of economies 
necessitated by war, the building industry 
was really efficient. 

In order to cheapen production, labour 
must produce a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay. They must agree with opera- 
tives, at any rate for the housing pro- 
gramme, targets below which no man 
should go. This might possibly be only 
job by job or firm by firm, or it might 
be possible to agree some standard target 
of output with trade unions. For output 
in excess of the agreed targets labour and 
the employers should share 50-50, for 
increased output was largely the result of 
efficient organisation. 

Unless this were done building could 
not come into its own. The country could 
not afford the present high costs, which 
would be reflected in high rents which 
tenants could not pay; in subsidies whicl 
we could not finance; and in selling costs 
of houses which would restrict sales. 

The cost of materials had soared to 
inordinate heights. Profits on production 
—always, in his view, too high—had 
greatly increased. On this they must 
themselves have control—to buy in 
cheapest markets and to buy substitutes 
where price rings existed, as they did in 
the case of so many building products. 
There must be publicity to bring costs and 
profits of materials down. 

After we had finished with our external 
enemy the building industry must be free 
to deal with its enemies at home. It must 
be unfettered to produce the goods without 
the orders, guarantees and controls whicl» 
were at present hampering its progress. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 


1943 


{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
































































































































l | 
Crafts- | Lab- | Crafts- | Lab- Crafts- | Lab- | | Crafts- | Lab- 
men, | ourers. men. | ourers. men, | ourers. | men. | ourers. 
Aberavon ......----| 2/0 1/7 |\Cleveleys.........0++ | 2/0 1/7 Isle of Thanet ...... 1/10 zt Saxmundham.......-| 1/84.) 1/4 
Aberdare.......-- pe ee 1/7 |Clitheroe....... 2/0 1/7 Isle of Wight ........ 1/9 | 1/5 |Scarborough ...... 1/114 1/eh 
Abergavenny .......- 1/7 | Cobham (Surrey) 1/11 | 1/6% | Keighley ........-. 2/0 1 7 |Scunthorpe ........| 2/0 1/7 
Abingdon ........-- | 1/104) 1 133 | Colchester ... 1/114} 1/64 | Kenilworth ........ 2/0 S/T SOUP .oscceceececss 2/0 1/7 
Accrington ........- a 0 1/7 | Colwyn Bay 1/11 | 1/6} | Kettering M.B. -e| 2/0 1/7 |\Sevenoaks .........- 1/104) 1/53 
Aldeburgh .......... | 1/84 | 1/44 ||Congleton ... 1/114} 1/64 ||Kidderminster M.B...| 1/114] 1/64 |Sheerness ........-- 1/10 | 1/54 
Aldershot ........+ | 1/104} 1/5% |\Coventry C.B. 2/0 "| 1/7 | King’s Lynn ......:.| 1/10 | 1/S$ | Sheffield ......++.+++ 2/0 | 1/7 
Alfreton U.D. ....--| 2/0 | 1/7. |\Cranbrook . 1/10 | 1/5} ||Kirkham ........+- /0 i .| 2/0 1/7 
Alnwick .........-+-| 1/114) 1/64 | Cranleigh .| 1/10 | 1/5} ||Knowle ........20+ 1/14 | 1/64 |Shoeburyness .....- 1/114) 1/64 
Altrincham....... | 2/0 | 1/7. |\Ceawley ..... -| 1/10 | 1/5 |iLancaster .......00- 2/0 1/7 |'Shoreham ........-- 1/11 1/64 
BME cai erees vee| 1/114 1/64 |\Crewe ....... .| 1/114] 1/64 | Leamington M.B.....| 2/0 1/7 | Shrewsbury M.B. ....| 1/114) 1/64 
Amersham .......... | 1/105; 1/5% |\Cromer ....... » /9 | 1/44 |'Leatherhead 1/11 1/6} Sittingbourne ...... 1/10 | 1/54 
Ammanford ........| 2/0 | 1/7 | Crowborough... -| 1/10 | 1/5 ||Leeds ....... 2/0 | 1/7 |\Skegness U.D. .....- 1/11 | 1/64 
are ..| 1/10 | 1/54 |\Cuckfield .......... | 1/10 | 1/54 |'Leicester C.B.. eee| 2/0 1/7 Sleaford U.D. .....- 1/104) 1/53 
Ardingly ........++ ed ae 3 1/34 | Darlington ....... .| 2/0 | 1/7 | Leighton Buzzard 1/9 1/4} |Slough.......... a 1/tl 1/6} 
Arundel SPE RE 1/10 | 1/5} |\Darwen ...........- | 2/0 | 1/7  sehwenta Basecasaee 1/11 | 1/6$ Smethwick .......... | t2/0 | T1/7 
suicreenecne} 1/10 | 1/5} | Daventry M.B. ..| 1/103} 1/5¥ ||Lewes ...... /10 | 1/54 Southampton ......| 1/114) 1/64 
Ashby dein Zouch Eleni ceanarecsasiecns | 1/10) 1/54 | Lichfield MCB. 11 | 1/6} Southend-on-Sea ....) 1/114) 1/6} 
U.D.| 2/0 1/7 | Denbigh Town ...... | 1/11 1/64 |\Lincoln C.B. . 0 1/7 ||Southport .........- } 2/0 1/7 
Ashford (Kent) ...... 1/10 | 1/5). Debs CG........ cece 2/0 | 1/7  ||\Littlehampton / 1/54 |South Shields ......| 2/0 1/7 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/0 1/7 |\Devizes ...... seeeee 1/9 1/43 | Liverpool SpGMNe — ccceccccee 1/10 | 1/54 
Fe ee 1/114} 1/64 | Dewsbury .......... 2/0 1/7 | Llandudno 1/6} |\Stafford M.B...... wee} 1/114) 1/65 
MSTIAES ou ccicesccscs | 2/0 | 1/7 | Didcot.......++++++- 1/10 | 1/54 | Llanelly ..... 1/7 WEE coxcccccocs 1/il | 1/63 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..| 2/0 | 1/7 | Diss ...... Ke 1/84 | 1/44 | London— Stamford M. B. 1/11 1/64 
Aylesbury 1/10 | 1/54 ||Doncaster .........- 2/0 1/7 12m. radius 1/8 ||Stevenage ........-- 1/11 | 1/6 
Aylsham .......++++.| 9 | 1/4% | Dorchester .......... 1/94 | 1/5. || 12-15m. radius 2/1 1/73 ||Stockport -......++- 2/0 1/7 
Bagshot | 1/54 ||Dorking ............ 1/103; 1/5} |\Long Eaton U.D. 2/0 1/7 ||Stockton-on-Tees ....| 2/0 1/7 
Banbury ......... | 1/54 ||Dover .........e000- 1/10 | 1/54 ||Longton......... 2/0 1/7 |\Stoke-on-Trent C.B...| 2/0 1/7 
Barnsley |........ ‘9 | 1/7” |\Dovercourt.......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Loughborough M. 2/0 1/7_ | Stourbridge M.B. 2/0 1/7 
Barnstaple .......... 1/10°| 1/54 [Driffield ............ 1/103, 1/53 Louth M.B.. 1/103| 1/5} ||Stourport U.D. ...... 1/114} 1/64 
Rarrowan-Bucness ..| 2/0 1/7 ||Droitwich M.B....... 1/114) 1/64 | Lowestoft 1/10 | 1/54 ||Stowmarket ......-. 1/9 1/43 
| 270 | 1/7 |/Dudley M.B. ........ /0 1/7 ||Luton ....... 1/114} 1/6} |/Stratford-on-Avon 
Basingstoke BO eae at 1/10 | 1/54 | Dunstable .......... 1/104, 1/5} | Macclesfield 1/114} 1/64 |} M.B.| 1/11 | 1/64 
SS pee 1/114} 1/64 |/Durham City ........ 2/0 | 1/7 | Maidenhead 1/11 | 1/6 Serend ne daa dane ab ieeee the shee 
Bete ae i a ata 2/0 °| 1/7  |/Eastbourne.......... 1/11 | 1/6} | Maidstone ....... 1/103} 1/53 |Sunderland ........ 2/0 1/7 
Reoanaad 1/104, 1/53 | E.Glam. (Mon. Val.) | 2/0 1/7 |\Malvern U.D. ...... | 1/103) 1/53 Sutton ‘Coldfield M.B.| 2/0 1/7 
Wada 1/8} | 1/44 |/East Grinstead ......| 1/10 | 1/5} |\Manchester ........| 2/0 1/7 |\\Swaffham .........- | 1/84 | 1/48 
Rad... “*'"| atta] 1/64 |/Edenbridge.......... 1/10 | 1/5} | Manningtree ........ 1/9 1/4} |‘Swanage ......----| 1/10 | 1/5 
Resthaisied ..... 28! 1710 | 1/55 IIEly .- 2 eee eee ee ee eee 1/9 1/43 ||Mansfield M.B....... 2/0 1/7_ ||Swansea ..... | 2/0 1/7 
2S a ieee aati 1/114| 1/64 |/Epping ............ /0 BP NAMIE - ccsnaccesade 1/9 1/43 Swindon | 1/103) 1/53 
Beverley .s...cckecee 2/0 | 1/7. |\Exeter .........ee0ee 1/114| 1/64 |\|Margate ............ 1/10 | 1/54 Tamworth M.B.. 1/114, 1/6 
Ra 1/104} 1/53 HERMOUtIE. << 66s000040 | 1/103) 1/5% ||Market Harborough 1/11 | 1/6 |/Taunton . 1/104) 1/5 
Ritdadd...... 5... 1/10 | 1/5} ||Fakenham .......... | 1/9 | 1/43 |/Matlock U.D. ...... 1/10$| 1/53 |\Tenterden .. - 1/10 | 1/34 
Biggleswade ........ 1/10 | 1/5} ||Falmouth .......... | 1/104] 1/53 |Melton Constable ..| 1/84 | 1/4% |/Thames Haven 2/0 1/7 
Billericay mass oe 1/94 | 1/5 | Fareham Drew ala } 1/11 | 1/6 |Melton Mowbray ..... 1/11 | 1/6$ |'Thetford ..... 1/94 | 1/5 
Birchington ........ 1/10 | 1/54 |\Faversham .......... 1/10 | 1/54 |\Merthyr ............ 2/0 1/7 ||Thorpe Bay 1/114} 1/64 
Wimeninad ....... -/$43/1 | 4 |\Felixstowe .......... 1/11 | : 64 | Beemetronsh eecens 2/0 1/7 |\Todmorden | 2/0 1/7 
Birmingham C.B. .... 42/0 | 1/7 (Lee ee 1/104} 1/53 ||Midd Oba. ccnicends | 2/0 1/7 ||Tonbridge .. | 1/103) 1/53 
Bishop Auckland ... 2/0 1/7 |\Eleetwood .......... 2/0 | 1/7 Middlewich ........ 1/114) 1/64 |/Torquay .. j 1/A1d) 1/64 
Bishop’s Stortford....|. 1/1 | 1/64 |\Flint ..........00.. 2/0 | 1/7 |Milford Haven ee ae Y | 1,10; 1/5 
Blackburn = at a 1/7 | Folkestone .......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Morecambe ..... ae | 2/0 | 1/9 1/4 
Blackpool 2/0 | 1/7 ||Frinton-on-Sea ...... 1/10 | 1/54 || Morley ok pe AEG coel- ate | 1/94 1/5 
lyth 2/0 | 1/7 |Frome ......+-++++ 1/9 | 1/43 ||Mundesley ....... seal nae 1/104) 1/53 
Bognor Regis........ | 1/10} 1/54 em lg U.D. 1/il 1/6} ||Nantwich .......... 1/114 | : i bf si 
Bolton....... ‘| 2/0 | 1/7. ||Gateshead ......... WG. | S/F INGO os ac<<< 500 2/0 / 0 : 7 
Bournemouth. ct Efi | 1/64 \Giliagham (Kent). . 1/11 1/64 ||Newark-on-Trent 1/115} 1/64 0 1/7 
Bracknell ... ‘| 1/10 | 1/54 ||Glossop ....... woos) 2/08.| 8/2. | Newbury..c...5.-.6. 1/10 | 1/54 || Walsall C.B. cp | 14 
Bradford..... sa | oe | Gloucester ee *"} 1/114] 1/64 ||Newcastle-on-Tyne ..| 2/0 1/7 | Walsden ....... 2) 10 / 5 
Bradford-o | 1/9 | 1/48 |Godaiming “".111...-| 1/10) 1/S$ | Newcastle~u.-Lyme ao | 17 eo | Va 
Braintree......... ‘| 1/10 | 1/5$ ||Goole ......:..2...+ 2/0 | 1/7 |New Forest ........ 1/10 | 1/54 ||Ware ......-. in Va 
Brentwood 1/11, 1/6 |Gosport «ea... 1/113, 1/64 | Newmarket ........ 1/10 | 1/35 | Carmine -. a 
Bridgwater. . 1/104, 1/53 Grantham MB. <x | 1/11 1/6} |'Newport, Mon. 2/0 1/7. Warrington... ¥ 0 | 1 7 
Bridlington 1/114 1/64 | \|Gravesend .........- | 1/114) 1/64 | Newport Pagnell 1/10 1/ 44 | Warwick M.B. i? HA 
Brighouse 2/0 | 1/7 |Great Yarmouth ....' 1/10! 1/54 |Northampton C.B. 2/0 | 1/7  |\Wellington R.D. ay Ve 
Brighton 1/11 | 1/6§ | Grimsby ........52.. | 20 | 27% |RROPUM .ccccceese] Se | EP fume sesscesex*- ya) 
Bristol 2/0 | 1/7, |Guildford .......... | 1/10 | 1/5$ ||Nottingham ..... TN} 2/0 | 177 |\Welwyn Gar. City ..| 2/0 A 
Broadstairs... . . 1/10 | 1/54 |Guilsborough........ | 1/103} 1/5$ ||Nuneaton ..:.......| 2/0 | 1/7. | Wells (Norfolk) a 
Bromsgrove U.D. 1/114} 1/64 | pyatifax | 270 | 1/7 |Oakham U.D. ......| 1/103] 1/53 West Bromwich C.B. 4 / 
Buckley 2/0 | A Hanl esis el ee 7 1/7 ||\Oldham ..... peace /0 1/7 | Westcliff-on-Sea...... 1/11 1/64 
Bungay .... | 1 | t0 Gees oo | Te | 176g (Ona ;<....----] 20) 0 |e =~ 1/It | 1/6 
Burnham-on-Crouch..| 1/84 | 1/44 |/q7 ene ae ee f° 1/7, ||Oxford ..... awueeee 1/114 1/64 | Weybridge .......... 1/11 | 1/6 
Burnl 1 1/7 AITOGALS «2. es eeeee ||Oxted 1/104) 1/53 |'Weymouth ........ 1/10 | 1/54 
a . 1/7 _ | Hartlepools veseeeee| 2/0 1/7 | RESeGESe ceed ei Hie a a 1/11 | 1/63 
Burslem . HY 7 Harwich ..........+. 1/10 | 1/5$ ||Paignton eee 1/113) 1/64 | Whitstable. 222.2227. 1/10 | 1/5$ 
ae Cc. 1/7 \Haslemere ..........| 1/10 | 1/3$ | Peterborough mah ME cccceesacas 2/0 | 1/7 
ees Mie 3 ASIDES 2... oes esee | 1/10) 1/54 Borough), 1/114; 1/64 (Wigan .........06- 2/0 | 1/7 
Bury St. munds 1/6} || Hatfield coccccceceee| 1/114) 1/64 |/Plymouth .. .--( 2/0 | 1/7 IiWigton .........00- 1/10$| 1/53 
ar oy e 1/53 | | Haywards Heath ....| 1/10 1/54 Pontefract ae 2/0 1/7 \|\Willington .......... 2/0 1/7 
YEO o « |Hednesford.......... 1/114 1/64 | Pontypridd 2/0 Leg | > 2 eae | 2/0 1/7 
Cambridge ........| 2/0 | 1/7. ||Hemel Hempstead....| 1/11 | 1/65 |/Port Talbot 2/0 | 1/7 ||Winchester ..... wee| 1/103) 1/53 
Canterbury....... ee | £40 | SE ‘Henley-on-Thames. 1/10 | 1/5} Portsmouth ... t/ét Winidesniese” ..... ss 1/104, 1/53 
Came ec ee 1/7 ||Hereford............ | Hie 1/54 |Preston ...... Of? |\weadede.. oe Sy win] 1/65 
CRAB occesenssse | 2/0 | 1/7 |\Herne Bay .......... 1/10 | 1/5% ||Pulborough pp WiSDGGIE s <5 cc cew sees 1/94 | 1,5 
Carnforth +... SE} 270 | 1/7 |/Hertford .........++. 1/M1d) 1/62 | Ramsgate 1/5} | Witham ...... weeeee| 1/10) 1/5$ 
Coated ...-c.c-.| SO | M40 [emeeese=- veers] 2/0 | 1/7, |iReading — .. 1/64 | Woking ..........-- 1/103! 1/53 
Caterham .......4.. | 270 | 1/7 |\Hitchin ..........-. it | 176E | Redditch U. De : 1/114 1/65 | Wokingham ........ 1/10) 1/5$ 
2 eee aS | 1/9 1/43 | Hosdenton ween eeeees HA 4 1 6k Redhill .....cccc00e 1/103| 1/53 | Wolverhampton CB. 2/0 | 1/7 
Chatham..... aoa | 1/1t | 1/64 | Holt (Norfolk) ...... Hh | EAR Ran oss vendoes 1/103} 1/5} | Woodbridge ........ 1/94 | 1/5 
Chelmsford..........| 1/114] 1/64 | Horley.....-.--.+++- Hh | 1/53 |\Rochdale .........- 2/0 | 1/7 | Worcester C.B. ......| 1/114) 1/6} 
Cheltenham ..... s+] A/IL| 1/64 mae se eeeeeeeees | Y LO | 1/34 [Rochester + ....0+++- 1/11 | 1/6} | Workington ..... vis| 1/104] 1/53 
Chepstow ..........| 1/113] 1/64 | ad aaarenne nae cp 1/7 Rugby M.B. ........ 2/0 | 1/7. |Worksop.......--+--|  1/1M4) 1/64 
Coutey ee waccevel Gell 1/¢t uddersiield .......-+ an } 4/ St. Albans ........--| 1/114] 1/64 |Worthing ....... weak See | 1/54 
2/0 | 1/7 [ER nsccceceeseces 2/0 | WT. |'St. Helens °°2222.222| 2/0] 1/7 | Wrexham  .....+. S22) yang} 1764 
ee aii M.B. 2/0 1/7 oe se eeeees Hy 3 My 4 list. Neots ..........| 1/94 | 1/5. | Wroxham .......+.. | 1/94 | 1/5 
Chic 1/10 | 1/54 | Huntingdon ........ /9t | 1/5 |'Safiron Walden "....) 1/9 | 1/43 Wycombe .......... aft | 17/68 
Chorley 2/0 1/7 | Ilfracombe .......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Salisbury City ...... 1/9 | 1/5 |Wymondham ...... 1/9 1/43 
Cirencester 1/94 | 1/5 | Ingatestone are cealaaee 1/104; 1/5} |\Salisbury Plain ...... 1/11 1/64 | Yeovil edaeneess 1/104, 1/52 
Clacton .... S/1G) | U/Sa I oe 5d secede 1/114! 1/64 |\Sawbridgeworth 1/1041 1/52 (Work — .....2eee eee i 2/0 | 1/7 








t Plus 2d, 


per working day. 


t Plasterers 2/14. 


4] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 

§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 

Nore.—Carpen.ers, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 247. ‘ 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 
for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. 


arr ree 
Second Hard Stocks .......ccscoeesess 
BEE TOUS. 50.0 cnauncciesietecevoeoseees 
Single Rough Stocks ........seseeeeees 
ee ee eee owe 


All loaded free into lorry at the works. The question 
of haulage is still very difficult and prices must be 
obtained from job to job. In addition, there will be 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 

King’s To sites 

Cross in W.C. 
Station District 
per 1,000 per 1,000 | P: 

“ee ee ee” 


3s. per 1,000. 
2% in. Phorpres. 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only 
monthly account. 


Kbesasedeweeweeecesecscces, cae 


Keyed 9 
Single Bullnose ..........+02002-- 76 ; 
3 


MEG: pesiearaeeaene Sue saeeons 76 
Whi 


ee eee ae wale 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .. 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) ..... ta 


Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns. 


We 
Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stns.) “e 


&£ s. d. 
PER: scscncte OO 


3 in. 2 
GLAzeD Bricks (London Stns.). Add 124% to P: 

D’ble Str’tch’rs ....38 10 
-o oo 10 
..-30 00 Oneside&twoends 39 10 0 
Headers........ 29 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 


Best White Ivory 
and Salt Glazed 
Stretcher . 


D’ble Headers 


Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
and 44in.Flats 36 10 0 Squints ........ 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


App Levy on Bricks, 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 


Bricks. 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 


“ PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


s. d. 
8 yd.sup. .. 2 8 3” per yd. sup. 
Sees 
ri 3" per yd 
2” per yd. sup. 11 ” per yd. sup. 
3 ‘i sea 2:3 = “| 488n 


CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. super 
Size 12x 9 x 2” ,, = 
Size 12x9x3”" ,, a aan 
Size 12x9x4” ,, “e 


HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 
7 oe = ee a Bi be 6 oe F ere 
29" xt"... 2 BET TS .w 060% 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides. 


STONE. 


SATH STONe.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington,G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube .... 


Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._ ,, 
Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 
cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R. .... per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
RS er per ft. cub. 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Note.—ld. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 


Hopton-Woop STONE— ? 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 


Random blocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 


Sawn two sides .......cccccccves eosces ° 
Sawn three or four sides...........+-0++ 


York Stone, BLuE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
Oe ere per ft. super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ma 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 


eee eee 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) P 
14 in. to 2in. ditto .......... ne 
Harp YorK— 


Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scrappled random blocks .. per ft. cube 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
Py ee eees per ft. super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto *s 

4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
ee ee | a 

3 in. ditto MIO! nc nses = 

2 in. self-faced random flags.. per yd. super 


WWWAR tr 
—— — 
accoco & 


Wwe 
- 
an Sam 


wn 


— 
Camco 





wWWNN 
— 


wn 


oe 


—— N AWN 
RA] “won 


CNW AW a 
Cen wr 
Ne 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. Mou 8s. 6d. 
Small section cills and copings, IIs. 


SAND. 
Thames Ballast ...... 11s. 6d. per yd. 
co er Te delivered 
8 eae ib i Se 2 miles 
Washed Sand........ a. « radius 
5 Shingle ...... 10s. 6d. 4, 55 Padding- 
in. Broken Brick 16s. Od. ,, » ton. 
eee eed sw 
CEMENT. 


Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 
tion, delivered London area. i a” 


6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton 4 | 









OE Serer ae eee 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots .. ac ae ® 
“* Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site ............ aii: ® 
aera . 80 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots . 214 6 


“* Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “‘ Blue Circle” 

cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 

Circle” prices. 
“ Colorcrete ’’ Nos.1 and 2. Coloured rapid 

Hardening Portland Cement in6tonlots 411 0 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 

to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“* Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 

BSD SIE ED ns 50k ve'e sec tsccece.ce 1 $$ @ 
Under one ton .. 4s a per cwt. 0 13 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 

Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots 

RE i eee 3:11 0 

Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra. 4 1 0 

Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 

s than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. 

Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 

dition within —— P 
£s.d. 


s. d. e 
Roman Cement 8 10 0 Keene’sCement,White 70 0 
Parian Cement 7 0 ets ae Pink 6 10 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints, per 
cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 


SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid rer full truck loads to London — —— 
s. s. d. 


Per 1,000 act d. 
24by12 .... 45 5 O 18by10 .... 24 0 0 
22 OF 12. osc St 6 16 by9 22 12 6 
22by 11 .... 34 2 6 16 by 10 2110 O 
20 by 12 .... 33 0 O 16by8...... 16 12 6 
20by10 .... 30 5 0 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.'W.10 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 














PLASTER. 
£s. d. £s. d. 
Coarse, Pink.... 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 4 8 6 
” ite.. 410 0 pee Finish 4 14 6 
Pioneer ....... a ee 


0 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Line 3 1 
LiasLime .. 3 7 6 Chalk Lime....3 1 0 
Granite Chippings 1 15 0 Hair percwt. .. 3 15 0 
Nore.—Sacks are charged Is. 9d. each, and credited 
1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 
6-ton lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons ....... PES IR LEE r 1, 


f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
ti 


Staffordshire district ...............- £612 9 

Ditto hand-made ditto ............ 719 9 

MOORRIIRIIME SNED 3 cds cclvsccanceoaes's 8 70 

Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ...... 16 4 

© dozen) —Machine-made .... Ss 7 
HARD WOOD. 


1 INCH AND UP THICK. 


Average price for prime quality ~~ cube. 


ee s. d. 
Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 to 018 O 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 1 0 O 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ..... oat @ te )4°6 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ........ 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ............ 017 6 
American Figured Oak ....... Shales ee se 
American Plain Oak............+4- pieces 012 6 
Jap, Figured Oak ..... Sates ctacars aleares ee ae 
pM YS ckcnwascse en 2a 
OGRE as RE ee a err ee 015 6 
American Whitewood ...........e0esee0e8 012 6 
African Whitewood ............ceeees | ae 
African Mahogany .............-- seccece ee “O 
PATENT NO BIE io 6o.caeidecsiacevcciceec's 019 0 
Australian Silky Oak ............20ee00- ~@ 2 © 
Best Scotch glue ..... gniceesetecee percwt.5 0 0 
RINE BIR oo rceskic d.rnsicw ieee wes per gallonl 2 UW 

SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
: Minimum. Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes £ 4a G F 4 d 


s. d. 

2in. by 3in.to4in. byllin. 47 0 0O 58 0 0 

PLANED BOARDS. 
PRIME CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per standard. 

. £s. d. 
fener} eeawmaseeds peseawewescbe 71°00 
1 in. by 9 in. Per square. 

s. d. 
1 in. plain edge flooring ............... wat 56 3 
PEAR IGEIO.  acccician (ccs. ebimaesiasian ssee | 6 
1 in. tongued and grooved ............. wes + ee 
BEIGE oivisnkin cc caavinvsetensdoercaceas » 2s 
MATCHING. per square 
8. 
j Mi wescace PRAM eKRAKSA IRD OK EReRED - 4 0 

Me. Ssces GOTAEORTALEERES Aaa TR CCHS os, - ae 

MOMs.” Wisgbassacheiighebwaecacaneworewsmemta - 9 0 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
M.O.H. 


S.D. Brscecks CRUTCH HEAD, FOR IRON 
in. 2 in. 


In. 

33/- 51/- per doz. 
TorLeT Bip Cocks For IRON. 

4 in. in 


47 - ie 86). 297. obit: sey 
ne 3 = = — 456/- per doz. 
S.D.S. Cocks wiTH Two UNIONS FOR Lan 
4in. Zin. lin. 1} in. 14 in. 2 in. 
45/- 77/6 123/- 240/- 372/- 624/- per doz 
DousLe Nut BOoILer Screws. 
tin. Zin. lin. If in. Ifin. 2i 
5/6 6/8 I11/—- 24/- 36/- 56/~ per doz. 
HEAvy CROYDON BALL VALVES. 
4in. Zin. lin. Ijin. 14 in. 
72/- 115/— 144/— 288/- 384/- per doz. 
3 CAPS AND SCREWS. 
Id in. 14 in. 2’n. 3 in...34in. 4in. ~ 
14/- 18/6 25/9 45/3 /9 71/6 per doz. 
BRASS SLEEVES. 


lh in. 2in. 3 in. 34in. 4 in. 
10/9 13/6 25/- 37/- 46/- per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING SCREWS. 

14 x6 Ibs. 14 x 6 lbs. 2 x 7 Ibs. 3 x 7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- 92/- per doz. 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/-  115/-per doz. 
SoL_pEerR.—Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pip: 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER, and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 24 per cent. cash discount 























March 24 1944 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 
sorsts, Gmpers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joluts, cnt and fitted onik« ot orice Gee 8 0 
Compound Girders ........... - 2610 0 
Stanchions .......... 0 


bi het Geek 35 
News —syueee prices are for ae Pieces and not 


pecial pieces of an awkward natu 
MILD EEL ROUNDS.—To Costes Stations, per 
ton. 
Diameter. £. m d. ee £ie: 4. 
Me rid 1004 Di titi: csecdis. 2115 0 
i sasi a + auto 22 13 z in. to 2} ia. 21.5 0 


in. 
WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock = ai gross. 


Tubes. Tubulars, 
4"/6" 4/6" “ge ure 24 re 


highs weight ...... Sit —_ - a3 at 
Gale y lightercight cy alc, ae 30° 


Galv. heavyweight 20 20 30 20 
Tubes and tubulars sizes §” /#” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross, 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 
C.I. HAtF-RounpD Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 


Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
ia oe 
6 hd. 
1/8} 74d. 
0 9d. 
1/74 Sd. 
1/74 it 
2a. | 
1/114 dia. 
2/3 103d. 





RAIN ee PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 


BM a caksccssenespsideg 2/23 1/53 2/2 

DPA. 1s. cecscccsecovcsee 2/32 1/84 2/74 

DMM. vie dcccccscoveces 2/84 2/14 3/2 

PEM. Li secceerecovccces 372 2/64 3/7 

GR Rise dorsiwerscicee 3/8 3/03 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
| of 58 CoaTLD Sor Pipes—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per os in 6 1“? Bends. a) 


2 in. 2/74 / 

24 in, 2/10$ = 3/11 
3 in /2 4/84 
34 in 3/114 5/52 
4 in. 4/5 6/3¢ 


. Bends. Branches. 





3 in 7/3 11/6 
4m. 8/2 14/5 
5 in. 14/9 22/3 
6 in {7/0 29/8 
Gaskin, fs: per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
8. 
Iron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
GQ ood x boo. can cc clo ged bBamiet «exe 18 7 6 
TRON. te oa Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
Hie Steeh BOTS coins 0 50cd si aeKecseeboe 14 15 0 
Mild Steel Hoeoe dap tiles > Aik «cl gaan 21 10 O 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


MGS =) ve. ocwetwebed Satatecdhcess 2417 6 

Fo a Payer Pye st, t pe 1 ee sa 2-¢ 

yp Te ee ee eee 17 6 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 

SEE oa¢ cosas «treaties oe cn eaee 0 

ena ES 8 DI Fe pp ELIE LD 27 10 90 

pS eS 4S ts ee 28 15 0 

Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C. At 

Be BE oven bhs binds aceenseesetas 28 10 O 

FA GAUGD ccc c ccc hice di m¥dbeocccccce 29 0 0 

26. GAMES. <2 on v.cqme’d cnnicpls og Hiamsd te LUE 5 0 

Per ton 

s. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up ..............-- 28 10 0 
_ Att Nett. 


Merat Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting im 
costs and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 

o 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


‘PAINTS, &c. £ os. d. 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 070 

Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 07 4 

eee Ground English White Lead, eis 
Glaaen 2 White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free, 

per cwt. 416 6 

Genuine Red Lead ............ - 218 6 

Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .. a | oo We 

Size, XD quality ............ fkn. 049 

Turpentine ‘substitute can be obtained and prices 


vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


_ Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. ° 


Grade Classification A Al 
2 /04 2/0 
1/7 1/6} 


Te WUE oa co eee 
East Lothian 
Edinburgh 
Fifeshire 

Forfarshire 
Glasgow ... 
Greenock 
Hamilton 





Bridge of Allan ... 
Broughty Ferry ... 
Clackmannanshire. 

















A2 A3 B Bl 
1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 
1/6} 1/6 1/54 1/5} 
Inverness.......... . Perthshire | . A2 
Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead . . 
Kincardineshire ..A2 Ri i 
Kinr WP ccdee-s A Rothesay 
eacaed Roxburghshire 

Midlothian ...... A St. Andrews 
——, Leg - Stewartry 

oray an airo ‘rlingshi 
Newport .......... A ieee 
Peeblesshire ...... my Tayport 

aed dnt’ cae West Lothian .. 








*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, 94 Plumbers 1/10; Hosen, ‘1/105 


but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 24S‘ 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


Painters, 1 and Labourers, 1/5. 








VARNISHES, &c. 





Per gallon. 
£s. d 
CePA Si. 2 3 ccasenvens Outside 016 0 
BO OO Sas cacdcdeedcrs pA 018 0 
Fine Copal......... nemblebe tue = 100 
Pale Copal... 20% scdectcsthese ¢ rz 0 
Pale Opal Casviep ET ey ee 160 
Dae Rapti serge «he 4 114 0 
Floor Varnish, selva rad daale ed Inside 1 0 O 
ot 3 eee 72 1 0 0 
Fine Copal Cabinet............ i 140 
Fine Copal Flatting..........:. is 12 0 
Hard Drying Oak ............ » 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ a bk: 6 
Fine Copal Varnish............ ‘“ 12 6 
Pale en } Wiel wots addae 4 114 0 
Best MRAM, Beitenctcects 2, 1 4 6 
Best Japan Gold Size ........ $s 114 6 
LE c umrccmueseerdendetesé 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)........ 014 0 
EE GEES ond nderces cintenbe tien 09 6 
TEE ee oa de a a ata +06 dtacaaenme © 016 0 
SI os oc kao cccepcnsesce 017 0 
French and Brush Polish..............-. 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. Vv 11 O 
LEAD, &c. 

, Per ton. 

(Delivered in London.) Ss 
Leap.—Sheet. English, 4 lb. and up ...... 38 00 
NE GR aac 0 oi nacie odace 38 10 O 
Soil pipe ..... 4210 0 
EE Se ea 47 10 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton exira, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 











a ate, 
lead, ex London area, 
od Re sper ton Seis @ 
The f of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


MUIRHEAD.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and extensions at Cumbernauld-rd. bakery, for 
Gillies & Son, for which the architects are 
Allen Bros., Lensbybed-rd., Chryston. 

PEEBLES.—Peebies Nursing Association to 
build new hospital at | Springwood. 


“* Pay as You Earn ” Guide. 

In a booklet entitled ‘“‘ Pay as You 
Earn,” published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 3d., details are given of the 
new system which will come into force 
on April 6 next, when the income tax will 
be related to the actual earnings of the 
year, and weekly deductions varied to 
correspond with variations in earnings. 


A New London Office. 

Messrs. F. McNeill and Co., Ltd., an- 
nounce the opening of a new London 
office at 10, Lower Grosvenor-place, $.W.1 
(tel. : Victoria 6022). On and after 
April 1 next all correspondence and in- 








quiries should be sent to this new 
address. 
GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. super. 
d. 

$B OE. occas csccdetéageseucvevserece sniteake 3$ 
p+ from Clear or “R” quality... ..iccasicedocce 5 
26 OS Sn isin we cbideeents de miuerty Spe Fo oe H 
FS Bi onan oc hve s canne as cncaennsengeeeersssae 8 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 


CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, $ in. .......-cccecsccecee Sen ee 6id. 
Rough cast double rolled, ¥ in...... rere Pore ry, 


Rough cast double rolled, § im. ....-seseeeeees at 

Figured rolled, and Cathedral, a, 

Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted 

Rolled Sheet ......cccccccccescces 

Reeded, Broad Reodet, Cross Reeded and Chevron 

Reeded, + in. thic! 
Rolled plate is the ar price as rough ‘cas: double 
rolled. ait 

eri. 


d. 


eeeesesese 


Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick ........cecceceedens 
Wire. Cast, } in. thick ... 
Georgian Wired Cast . 
“Calorex ” Sheet, aay 


Cast, + in. thick. 
FB CMO re ca cipeqenaccce 






sees eweeeesees 
se eeeeeeeeee 
eee eee eee 
we eeeeeecese 
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— Om mOBNOOCOM 
Noweaseo 
a - 


Zim. thick ..5..ceedeceeees 

Non Actinic Glass, ¢ in. GW Gidsdduivss 9% 

” pf me te in. thick .. ieeame 0 

a e é din. thick ., adeee 2 

“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 

“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about sy in. thick— s. d. 

To 7 fh. super... sc ccdccccee édesedscsisy SS 

Over 7 ft. super .......---- dscdccqntiae: £16 

“ Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. ...ss00. 2 O 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 

ped Mickaess = bee KS ei es ee RST : : 

i in. Georgian ‘Wired a Pe Ger 





GLASS BRICKS. 8. 
P.B. 1—8 in.x4gin.x3$in .... 2 9 each nett 
P.B. 2—S2 in.x52in.x3gin. .... 2 6 a 
P.B. ee ty x 7d in. x3hin. 2... 3 6 FS 
P.B. 32—73 in. x 7} in, x3g im. .... 3 6 a 
Rete Corner Bricks to match up with— 
a 2- é nett 
” 
0 « 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY 


T. AND C.P.A. LECTURE. 


‘* Puannina of the Gas Industry”’ was 
the title of a lecture given by Mr. LEstiz 
HarpDERn at a lunch-time meeting of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
held at 1, Grosvenor-place, Hyde Park 
Corner, 8.W.1, on Thursday, March 16. 
Dr. L. Dudley Stamp was in the chair. 

The lecturer said that the British gas 
industry was the most highly developed 
in Europe, with an embarked capital of 
£238,000,000. It provided employment, 
directly and indirectly, for about a quarter 
of a million persons. It had grown up on 
a local basis, and still bore the traces of 
this local origin. There were more than 
11,000,000 gas consumers, which meant that 
nearly every household within reach of gas 
mains had a gas supply. In 1937 the 
industry processed more than 19,000,000 
tons of coal, obtaining some 1,500,000,000 
therms of gas, 8,500, tons of coke for 
sale, and over a million tons of tar, ben- 
zole, and other chemical by-products. 

The distribution of gas fell into areas of 
high, medium and low density. Seventy- 
two per cent. of the total gas was sold by 
357 undertakings in the seven main indus- 
trial areas of Britain. The pre-war uses of 
gas could be broadly divided into domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Domestic, 60-70 per 
cent. ; Commercial, 10-20 per cent. ; Indus- 
trial, 10-20 per cent. 

In the domestic sphere, gas used for 
cooking accounted for about three-quarters 
of the total consumption of the average 
household. In the. commercial sphere, gay 
was mainly used for cooking, water heat- 
ing, and heating in hotels, restaurants and 
institutions, etc. In some cases the 
increase in the use of industrial gas was 
phenomenal. The sales of industrial gas 
in 1928 were less than a million therms. 
In 1939 they had increased to nearly four 
million therms. 

The most efficient types of gas and coke 
equipment must be designed and produced 
for the four million houses to be built 
after the war. In the first year or two, 
only the latest pre-war types would be 
available, but fortunately they were well 
ahead of the average types in general use 
in terms of low running cost. As soon as 
the necessary designers, workmen, mate- 
rials and plant were released from war 
work, new types, embodying the results 
of the latest research and invention would 
have to be rushed into production on an 
enormous scale. 


The British Gas Association. 

The gas industry had been invited by 
the Ministry of Works to take over two 
of its demonstration houses and equip them 
with the most suitable gas and coke 
appliances. The industry welcomed this 
opportunity of showing what it could do 
in providing efficient and smokeless equip- 
ment for cooking, water heating, room 
heating, and laundry. By running the 
pipes and fixing suitable appliances when 
the houses were being built, it would be 
possible to ensure capital and running 
costs in keeping with the incomes of the 
future tenants. It was assumed that the 
authorities, in the planning and erection of 
the houses, would allow the occupants 
reasonable freedom of choice between the 
fuels they desired to use for various pur- 

oses. This would be ensured if all houses 
were built with flues and piped for gas 
and electricity at the time of erection. 

It was proposed to vest the future 
organisation and development of the gas 
industry in a British Gas Association, 
which would be the a authoritative 
body of the gas supply industry, and 
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would absorb the existing National Gas 
Council and British Commercial Gas 
Association. The motive of the Associa- 
tion was co-operation for the common 
development of the gas industry, and the 
provision of the best possible fuel service 


to all classes of consumers. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Home Timber Production. 

The Home Timber Production Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply 
announces the following changes in its 
Divisional Officers: Mr. Frank Scott, 
O.B.E., Perth—retired. Mr. H. C. Beres- 
ford Peirse, Aberdeen—returning to 
Forestry Commission at the request of 
that Department. Mr. A. W. Moodie— 
transferred from Dumfries (on the 
closing of that Divisional Office) to 
Perth. Mr. J. Macdonald—transferred 
from Nottingham to Aberdeen. Mr. A. H. 
Popert—transferred from Lyndhurst to 
Nottingham. Mr. W. H. M. Collin, Head- 
quarters—to Lyndhurst. 


Purchase Tax: Dust Sheets. 

Customs and Excise announce that 
commercial and industrial dust sheets 
which are made from unbleached cotton 
waste yarns, measure not less than 12 ft. 
in length and 6 ft. in width, and are 
prominently and indelibly marked in 
large lettering by the manufacturer with 
the name or initials of the industrial or 
eommercial user, will not in future be 
regarded as liable to tax. 


Finsbury Shelters. 

We are asked to state, in connection 
with our report last week of the law case, 
“Baldwin and Another v. the Mayor, 
etc., of Finsbury,” that it was Mr. Aiken 
Watson who acted as junior counsel for 
the pantie for whom also Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, F.B.1LB.A., gawe evidence. 


British Standards. 

The British Standards Institution have 
issued “Engineering Drawing Office 
Practice,” being recommendations in- 
tended to apply to new drawings made in 
connection with a contract. Price 3s. 6d. 
post free, copies are obtainable from 28, 
Victoria-street, S.W.1. 


Bristol Employers’ Secretary. 

Bristol Association of Building Trades 
Employers are to appoint a secretary at a 
salary of £500. Applications to the 
President, 22, Richmond-hill, Clifton. 
Bristol, 8. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


MARCH 27. 

Hailsham R.D.C.—Erection of 4 houses at 
Alfriston. . W. Boardman, §8., Cortlandt, 
Hailsham. Dep. £1 1s. 

M meryshire £.C, — Construction of 
canteen kitchen and dining-room at Liandysilio. 
T. Glyn Davies, D, of E., County Ed. Offices 
Newtown. Dep. £2 2s. oe 

MARCH 28. 

Dublin Commissioners of Public Works.— 
Erection of offices for film censor. Office of 
Public Works. Dep. £1 

MARCH 29. 

Dundee 1.C.—Restoration of workshop 
(various trades). City Quantity §., 21, City-sq. 
MARCH 31. 

*tEssex E.C.—Erection of dining hall and 
kitchen at Chingford Whitehall-la. Junior 
School at £2,500, .J. Stuart (F.), County Archi- 

tect, County Hall, Chelmsford. 


APRIL 1. 
Eccles T.C.—Erection of M.O.W.P. prefabri- 
oa een at Lewis-st. School, Patricroft. 
. and §. 


APRIL 3. 

Grantham T.C.—Erection of five-pump fire 
station. J. L. Bleazard, B.E. and S. 

Montgomeryshire £.C. — Construction of 
canteen kitchen at Llanwddyn. TT. Glyn 
Davies, D. of E., County Ed. Offices, Newtown. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Montgomeryshire E.C.—Construction of brick 
canteen kitchen at Llanwnog. T. Glyn Davies, 
D. of E., County Ed. Offices, Newtown, Dep. 


£1 1s. 
APRIL 4. 

Huntingdon County E.C.—Erection and com’ 
pletion of additions and alterations to kitchen 
at New Grammar School, Brampton-rd. T. H. 
Longstaff, County S. and Architect, Walden 
House, Huntingdon. 

APRIL 65. 

Belfast 1T.C.—Construction of sub-station. 

City Electrical E. and General Manager, East 


Bridge-st. 
APRIL 6. 

Widnes T.C.—Extension and new fitting at 
bus garage. J. Holt, B.E. and S. 

APRIL 15. 

Cheshire Joint Sanatorium Board.—Erection 
of ward block and nurses’ hostel at Sanatorium, 
Loggerheads, Market Drayton. Wood, Gold- 
straw and Yorath, chartered architects, 
Victoria-chbrs., Station-rd., Tunstall, 

Consett U.D.C.—For completion of 18 two- 
storey houses and 12 aged persons’ bungalows 
at Delves-la. J. J. Eltringham, Architect, 
Derwent-st., Blackhill. 

APRIL 17. 

*Luton £.C.—Erection and completion of 
temporary school (M.O.W.P. hut No. 1 con- 
struction). B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
MARCH 238, 
Market Bosworth R.D.C.—External painting 
of 170 houses. H. Smith, C. 
Salford ¥.6—Scraping, cle 
_ Sa -€.—Scraping, cleaning and _ paint- 
ing of three bridges. City E. si i 
APRIL 12, 
Durham Standing Joint Committee.—External 
paige of various county police stations and 
ouses. W. J. Merrett, County E., S., and 
Architect, 20, Old Elvet, Durham. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 
Suaderiand 0.B--Sinking” f bo 

er -B.—Sinking o 
— Institution. J. EB. Lewis, BE “Don 


MARCH 31. 
Wenlock 1.C.—Construction of pumping 
station, etc. A, H. Waters, M.Inst.C.E., 25, 
Temple-row, Birmingham. Dep. £3 3s. 


Halstead R.D.c.-Sinking’ fb 

alstead R.D.C.—Sinkin x 

field. G. F. Dearman, §, ce, ee 
APRIL 5. 

Whittingham County Mental Hospital.—Con- 
struction of reinforced concrete water tower 
and provision and laying of approx. 1,000 yds. 
of cast-iron water mains, etc. H. B. Ward, 
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M.Inst.0.8., Conmeitiees E., 38, Hoghton-st., 
Southport. Dep. £5 


AP =f 

ingston-upon-Hull 1.6. Construction of re- 
ints concrete forebay in River Humber 
and 650 lin. yds. of 9 ft. 6 in. dia. brick and 
concrete outfall sewer. City E. Dep, £10 to 
City Treas. 

ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 

sadagirky WORKS 


RCH 29. 
Wembley Be ee of paving and 


kerbing. ", E.. Dep, £1.1s. 
APRIL 1 
Berwick-on-Tweed T.C.—Road surface  tar- 
spraying. B.S. 
APRIL 3 
Hinckley U. D.C.—Excavation and refilling of 
trenches for laying of he 44 miles of 6-in. 
cast-iron peer main pipes. J. S. Featherston, 
Waterworks E., 9, Station- A hy 


Petworth R. D. C.—For approx. 3,650 yds. of 
spun-iron mains, 4 in. and 3 in. dia., together 
with special castings, valves, hydrants, etc. 
N. Green, Water E mn £1 


APRIL 
Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C.—Surface 
dressing. 8. 
APRIL 6 
Mid-Sussex Joint Water oer —Supply and 


laying of approx. 1,230 yds. of 12-in. cast-iron 
water main. W Ashmole, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., 


E. and Manager, Boltro-rd., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. Dep. £2 .. 
RIL 10. 
Ebbw Vale PF ae dressing.  E. 
and §. 
APRIL 1 


Weymouth and Melcombe hegie T.C.—Surface 
dressing. B.S. 
Manchester OE ae Aheny dressing. City S§. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 


MARGH 27, 
Solihull U.D.C.—E. and §. 


MARCH 28. 
Ebbw Vale U.D.C.—E. and S 

APRIL 4. 
Abercarn U.D.C.—Architect and S. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 28. 
Leeds E.C.—Full-time Lecturer at College of 
pee Forms pom George Guest, D. of 
, Ed. Hices, Leeds, 


masts 31. 

West Sussex. ©.C,—(1) Teacher of Building 
Subjects at Horsham Building School; (2) Two 
panes - bp ae Building School, Forms 
from D , County Hall, Chichester. 

APRIL 1. 

“Smethwick C. moe ng mye) of Works 
Maintenance ) Momaaees: 0s.-£450, plus 
war bonus £45 10s. men 4 from 
Roland Fletcher, M Inst . B.E. and 

APRIL 3. 

Essex E. C.—Applications invited for post of 
Lecturer in Buiiding Subjects. For forms of 
ap lication apply, enclosing stamped and 

ressed envelope to Clerk to Governors, South- 


East Essex Technical College and School of Art, ' 


Longbridge-rd... Dagenham, Essex. 

Hornsey B.¢—Temporary Assistant (either 
sex) in Boro. E, De £300-£500. Applications 
to Ministry of La e and National Service, 
Central (Technical and Scientific) Register, 
Advertising Section, F nag pee House, Kings- 


way, London, , for necessary forms. 
Quote ref. No. ; 
APRIL 5. 

*Salop , — Temporary — Architectural 
heal. G. Chant (F.), County Architect, 
5, Belmont, “tervwabar?: 

NO DATE. 
*North-West Kent Local Authority.—(1) 


Senior im Assistant (Temporary). (2) 
Chief Building Inspector (Temporary). Written 
applications only to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Appointments Nae 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Alrewas, Staffs.—Parish Council propose com- 
munal hall. 

Beaumaris, 
shelter, 

‘Bolton.—T.C. approved extensions to. Brook- 
field bakery, Hypatia-st., Tonge Bridge, for 
Booth‘s, confectioners. 
—U.D.C. approved three concrete 
as extensions at Blind 
for Birmingham 
-rd., Birming- 


Anglesey.—T.C. propose ‘bus 







15. 

Consett.—U.D.C. to improve and extend con- 
veniences at ’bus station. 

Darlington.—T. Summerson & Sons, York-st., 
propose transformer house and canteen.—H. 
Richardson, 3, Skinnergate, Darlington, pre- 
pared plans for converting 23 Coniscliffe-rd. into 
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te.—E.C. ced adapting premises as 
oon remand hom 
—T.C. “approved Fg mor to dye- 
works, Ravensthorpe, |f J. Smith & Sons 
(Cleaners) urch 

Droitwich.—Licensing “Magistrates approved 
structural alterations and additions at ‘‘ New 
{nn,” Cutnall Green, for Lewis Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., Angel-st., Worcester. 

Easi ington. —Guardians ‘recommend Durham 
oe we erect maternity dept. at Easington 
ospita: 
orasr. .—Board of Management of Grimsby 
and District Hospital propose prefabricated 
building for rehabilitation scheme, at £3,328. 


alifax.—Social Welfare Committee paymose 
ao at Welfare House, Gibbett-st., 
Hebburn-on-Tyne.— Test building to be 


erected to i by Cackett, Burns Dick & 
MeKellar, 21, Ellison- “Pl. Newcastle-on- -Tyne, 

Hull. Pe. approved office ane laboratory to 
works for Reckitt & Colman, 

Leek, taffe.—P.A.C. sruaee additional 
accommodation at Institution. 

Leicestershire.—C.C. press erection of two 
‘bus shelters at Birstal 

Liverpool.—T.C. propose additional nurseries 
at Edge. Hill, Trowbridge-st., Dove-st., and 
Orwell-rd. districts 

Ludiow.—Salop C.C. propose alterations and 
improvements at museu 

Manchester.—T.C. apeconil conversion of 
premises at Derby-rd. and Beaconsfield for H. 
Eastwood, . Toone (A.), architect, 37, 
Princess- St. ; works additions, G. G. Bains (F.), 
architect, 12-24, Guildhall-st., Preston. 

Newoastie. —City Cc. to erect nursery at 
Cruddas Park. Plans by R. G. Roberts, 18, 
= Market, Newcastle: on-Tyne, City Archi- 


"Tce ions —Rev. Fr. D. Kelly, 
PP. of Holy Trinity, The Presbytery, London- 
rd., proposes Youth Institute and Club, at 

,000-£50,000. 


North Riding.—C.C. to spend £1,917 on re- 
— at Mental a buildings. 
Northumberland.—Diocesan Moral Welfare 
Association propose establishing hostel. 
terhorough.—Board of Governors of Peter- 
borough and District Memorial Hospital, 
Midland-rd., ropose conan theatre, 
Rochdale.—Higson’s, , brewers, 117, 
Dale-st., Liverpool 2, we... peers altera- 
tions at Talbot hotel, Baillie-st. 
Runcorn.—U.D.C. to consider provision of 
crematorium. 
yton-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. *bus 
shelters, at ue 
Salford.—E.C. mopese erection of prefabri- 
cated building tor ante school at. Stowell 
Memorial school, Trafford-rd 
Stockton-on-Tees.—T.C. seeking sanction to 
erect Maternity Home.—B.E. to prepare plan 
for extending Robson maternity home. 
Stretford.—T.C. propose repairs to 50 houses, 
at £25,000. , 


to erect five 
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Sunderiand.—T.C. oo remand home for 
girls. Plans by B.E. : P 
on.—W. J. Prince (F.), 58, High-st., is 
architect for extensions at Ladies’ Bowling 
Club pavilion for Committee, 
a D.C. propose community halt. 
Wirksworth.—Derbyshire E.C. propose im- 
provements at Junior school. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 
Bolton.—E.C. received approval of B.B. for 
dining ‘onhin at Haslam Park, White Bank. 
Chorley.—T.C. propose additions at B.R. for 
react sae unit. 


to prepare amended 
scheme for 1 B. E at Leadgate. 

to erect kitchens and 
sculleries at ; Secondary school and Grant-st. 


school. Plans by B.E. 
Great WHarwood.—Lancashire E.C. propose 


school kitchen. 
Hebburn-on-Tyne.—School meals kitchen pro- 
posed by U.D. C _ Cbuncil depot. 
Jarrow.—E.C. to erect kitchen for school 
meals. Plans by J. 8. Weir, B.E. 
—E.C. seeking approval of B.E. 
for dining centre at Newton schoel. 
.—Plans prepared for canteen at 
pokes colliery, for the Brownside Coal Co., 
Greengairs, for which the architects are 
George Arthur & Son, 4, Hallcraig-st., Airdrie. 
Oid a et .C, propose improvements at Cold- 
hurst B 
Ri lontee ~dnmresbire E.0. propose kitchen at 
Rishton Senior sc vt 
pose erection of building 


a —E.C. 
for meals kitchen iy Kshfield -rd. 
Salford.—E.C. seeking approval of B.E. for 
erection of four additional canteen kitchens. 
se erection of school 


ye at Houldsworth, Park, Reddish. 
P —E.C. received 


winton 4 
approval of BY. to pro osals for extension of 
schools’ meals service.— propose providin 
facilities for school a dt Christ Chure 
and St. Augustine’s Church schools for 
managers. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 

Wandsworth.—B.C. accepted tender of Whyatt 
& Smith, Ltd., at £1,058, ey strengthening of 
11 communal shelters. 

PROVINCIAL, 

Oldham.—T.C. propose first-aid post at 
Scottfield. 

$Stretford.—T.C. received approval of Regional 
Commissioner to siting of 61 static water tanks 
and erection of 30 concrete tanks. 

Warrington, — T.C. approved prevision of 
number of water tanks. 


TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
** A.R.P. Schemes.”” 

* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionnty accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification, 
Denotes accepted by H.M overnment 

departments. 4% 
Billingham-on-Tees.—Reconstruction of No. 
Rawlinson -av., for U.D.C. Kitching & Co., 
architects, 40, _Albert-rd., _ Middlesbrough: 
*Stephen Coates, Ltd., Middlesbrough, £453 10s. 

Bolton.—Erection of building for refreshment 
buffet at bus station parking ground, for T.C 
—_ Markland & W. Hardman. . 

arlington.—Erection of boiler-house: *L. C. 

Abdale & Son, High Northgate Darlington. 

Devonshire.— Extensions - ame kmoor Sana- 
torium, nr. Bovey Tracey, for C.C. H. V. de 
Courcy Hague, Geanty Architect, 9 97, Heavi tree- 
rd., Exeter: *Woodman 


& Son, Bartholomew- 
Exeter, £27 

st; Bane, ¢ egg Works for 0.C.: Repairs to 
building ane — BS electric. lig es 3 at 
Uphollan rammar ool, nr. 
vMartlew Bros., Cross-la., Billinge ener or knd, 
Orrell, nr. ‘Wigan, £250; alterations to.schools 
for provision of midday , meals: Newton-le- 
Willows Senior, Girls’ P| Boys’ Departments 
*H. Horridge & Co. Ltd, War ve-rd.. 
Earlestown, Hewton- le-Willows;, Woolston C.E.: 
*W. H. McHardy, 549, Liver yol-td., Triam, nr. 
Manchester ; Wrightington, t. Joseph’ 
*J. Johnson & Son, Caroline-st., Wigan; Far- 
ington Endowed: *Cocker Bros., 4, owngate, 
Leyland, nr. Preston. 

qLondon (Air Ministry). —List of new con- 
ecie: value of £500 or over for week ended 
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Mare 
oivit ¢ e apne work: Percy Bilton, Ltd., 
London, oe McAlpine & Sons, 


. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd.; 
Manchester; oe A iy ght +k. Partners, Litd.. 
Rewnery rks; Ltd., peut 
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sit; Srearanse work: East Anglian hinber 
Co., Bury St. Edmunds, : 


Lid., Tan Wa; 
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_Sartacine work: Tarslag, Ltd., Wolverhamp- 


“Building work: David Nairn & Son, Lady- 
bank, 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941 — 856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO BATE — 3,600 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 

MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 

PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 
(Many Branches in course of formation) 








SUBSCRIPTION £3 .3.0p.a. 


“Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





THE BUILDER 


afwairons surfacing work: Gbestere Construc- 

on Co., Ltd., London, i 

“hectrical work: Bower Pngineering Works 
(Electrical & General), Ltd. Londye, E.C.4; 
James Plucknett, Ltd., Edin argh 

Erection work: F. Troy & Co. ‘ondoa, N.W.3. 
Heating and hot water supply work: G. N. 
Haden & Sons, Ltd., London, W.C.1. 

General maintenance work: Coulson and 
Son, Ltd., Cambridge; B. B. ir 
Skipton, Yorks; A. ‘& B.. Hanson, Ltd., 
— Middx; A. Ross & Co., Westgate- on- 


{London Calenty of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending 
March 16:— 

Glamorgan: Building work, J. M. (Contrac- 
ja Marlborough House, Westgate-st., 
ard 

Bucks: Building work, Y. J. Lovell & Son, 
Ltd., High-st., Marlow. 

Huntingdonshire: Building sei Henry 
Martin, Ltd., Thenford-st., Northampto 

Lancs: Building work, Clough " "Gaskell, 
Ltd., Billinge-rd., poring Bank, Wigan, Lancs; 
P. Hamer, Ltd., Park-st., ‘Swinton, Lancs; 
Nicholson "Wright, eth Cable-st:, Lancs. 

Lincs: Building work, F. Hossack & Son, 
Ruskington, Sleaford, Lines. 

Somerset: Buil ding work, x Holdoway & 
Sons, Eden Vale, Westbury, W 

Staffs: Building work, A. M. Griffiths & 
Sons, Ltd., Thomas-st., Wolverhampton; 
Cornes & Son, Lichfield- St., Hanley, Staffs. 

Warwickshire: Building "work, W. H. Jones 
& Son, Ltd., Lockhurst-la., Coventry; Eadie & 
Co. (Wolverhampton), Lid., 29, Waterloo-rd., 
Wolverhampton. 

Wilts: Building work, E. H. Bradley & Sons, 
Okus Quarries, windon, i 

toeaecna ih eed work, Bovis, Ltd., 1, Stan- 


nope gate Wolk 
or’ Building work, Walter Thompson, 
Brompton- rd., Nor hallerton ; N, B. Bell & Co., 
Ltd., Frankland-ter., Leeds. 

{London (War  Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept., for week ended 
March ll:—= 

Midlothian: Steelwork (erection) and _ hut- 
ting (erection), G. & R. Cousin, Edinburgh. 











A FRIEND IN NEED— 
A new issue of the 6th edition containing 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 


Large 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16j- net 
(By post 16/9.) 


The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and fresh details of costing 
involving many thousands of figures, hundreds of 
calculations, and immense labour and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
pee ig usually hard, if not often impossible, 
o fin 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 


March 24 1944 


Berks: Miscellaneous work, Bennie Lifts, 
Ltd., London, 8.E.11. 

London: Miscellaneous Fock. Fredk. Coyle & 
Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlese 

Wilts: Steelwork. a Lysaghi, Ltd., Bristol; 

miscellaneous work, Dunning & Sons, 
Weyhill, Hants. 

Co. Antrim: ‘Miscellaneous work, H. Girvan 
& Sons, Larne, Co. Antrim, 

Salford.—Erection of 12-bay standard pre- 
fabricated ge 24-ft. span, as extensions 
to Grammar sch for T.C.: *City Engineer’s 
Dept., Albion-st., Salford 6, £2,200. 














ESSEX 
CONSTRUCTION 


Co., LTD. 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 


GRANGEWOOD 
0294 
288, BARKING ROAD, 
LONDON E.6 



















BRONZE METAL 
WORK FOR 
BANKS, 
OFFICES, 
OPENING 
GEAR 


26, Bloomsbury Way 
LONDON, W.C.1 
BRADFORD & MANCHESTER 














HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 














Boyle’s «-si:eumo” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
































GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


CAMBERWELL 


Temporary Offices:— 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
of 


Telephone: SYD. 6235/6 














on in ce ie ee 





